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We have received from a New Jersey superinten- 
dent five dollars for Chloe Lankton. 

What constitutes the true basis and the glory of 
Christian service is well told in the Rev. Dr. Marvin 
Vincent’s article, to be found on another page, en- 
titled The Service of Friends. 


Of all the unfortunate beings on earth, one of the 
most miserable is the man who spoils the present by 
magnifying the past, or who refuses to make these 
times better, because he looks so fondly toward the 
“good old times” of an elder age. The virtues of the 
past ought to have some better effect than to chill the 
energies of the present. And for that matter, it 
would do many a modern croaker a real service, 
could he be put back, for a month or a year, into 
the “‘ good old times” he so fondly extols,—the good 
old English times, for instance, when, in the words 
of a clever writer, “education was restricted to a 
superstitious and rapacious clergy; when our poor 


were serfs,'and our ruling classes warriors with preda- 


tory instincts; when government signified an extor- 
tionate monarch and a weak council, or an extortion- 


ate council and a weak monarch; when life and | 


property were subject to all the vicissitudes of inse- 
curity ; when, in fact, our country was the ‘ merrié, 
merrie England’ of the ballad-monger.” 


which our fancy creates, is not due to any efforts of 


nited States or Canada for $2.00. It will be sent on trial to 


That our | 
own times are better than the fictitious golden ages | 
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never dream that the trouble is in themselves, and 
not in the times in which they live. 


An American humorist, whose words on religious 
| subjects are usually on the right side, makes a some- 
what unwarrantable fling when he says: “ There 
seems to be great anxiety and impatience on the part 
of the people to see the revised edition of the Bible, 
that they may see what changes have been made. 
The trouble with most people will be that they don’t 
know enough about the old Bible to recognize the 
change when they see it.” That this is true of some 
people, of far too many, is of course true, but the 
humorist uses too sweeping a word when he says 
'“most.” An average congregation would very 
quickly note the alteration of a few important words 
in the Bible-reading from the pulpit, and an average 
Sunday-school would detect the lesser variations as 
well. And a large share of the intelligent discussion 
of the changes made in the new version, will come 
from those who have been made minutely familiar 
with the old, in the course of International lesson 
study. There never has been a time, in the history 
of the English-speaking world, when knowledge of 
Bible words was so widespread and discriminating as 
now; and that this is true is to be ascribed, in very 
large measure, to the faithful labors of Sunday-school 
instructors during the past decade. 


In these days, when the development of. household 
taste is so rapid, and the means of gratifying is so 
extensive, it is well worth while for all of us to 
remember that a mere accumulation of pretty things, 
oreven of really artistic objects, is not enough. Decora- 
tion and adornment that is meaningless is quite sure to 
be injurious not only to the artistic sense, but also to 
the moral nature itself; for a person who ceases 
to care for the reason why he surrounds himself with 
certain objects instead of others, is very likely to have 
loose notions in his selection of words and acts. It 
is no bigotry to say that the why and wherefore of 
every object of home surrounding should be intelli- 
gently watched. A Unitarian writer in Boston has 
lately said that when he noticed, in a Unitarian 
household, a picture of the Madonna, with candles 
on each side and an altar-piece below, he thought he 
detected a tendency to extreme ritualism ; but that 
when he noticed a horse-shoe, a fan, and a bird’s-nest 
just over the Madonna, he concluded that his friend 
was merely a symbolic Universalist. There is alto- 
gether too much of this religious eclecticism in 
American home decoration ; and its effect is muddling 
and confusing on other than artistic grounds. Don’t 
set a cross on one end of your mantel-piece and a 
Japanese idol on the other. 


It is often profitable to look at religious and social 
progress through other eyes than those of the editors 
of the distinctively religious press. Thus it is inter- 
esting to note, without comment of our own, that the 
last number of The Saturday Review,—a journal 
very far removed from sympathy with what is com- 
monly known as evangelism—says of the work of the 
“Salvation Army” in England: “Since the foun- 
dation of the Wesleyans, we know of no religious 
movement which has seemed so full of life and well- 
| directed energy, . . . Discipline, obedience, enthu- 





the cynics who prefer sneering to working, and who | siasm, readiness t0 work hard, to live frugally, to 
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endure hard things, faith in the reality of their work, 
—these” are things which redeem the ‘Salvation 
Army’ from ridicule. ... As it now stands, the 
‘Army’ seems certainly the most remarkable attempt 
to reach the lowest class that has been made since 
the time of Whitefield.’”—Another interesting item 
is given in the latest issue of The Spectator (London), 
which says that “the temperance movement appears 
to be making a real impression on the consumption 
of alcoholic drinks in England,” and goes on to 
declare that the consumption of beer, wine, and 
spirits was nearly £6,000,000 less in 1880 than in 
1879. 


We have occasionally expressed an opinion, in 
these columns, that the addition of an imposing title 
to the name of any person does not necessarily give 
an increased dignity to that name; and that it is 
likely to prove an injury rather than an advantage, 
especially in the case of men who really can be 
called great. That there is still need for such hints 
is shown very often. Here, for instance, is the 
biographical index of a recent hymn and tume book 
of the highest class. Its entry of “ Dryden, John, 
M.A..,” is perhaps to be pardoned, although we ques- 
tion whether an added lustre is given to the author 
of the “Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day” by a title which 
the graduate of almost any American college can 
obtain for five dollars. But when, in this biograph- 
ical récord, we are asked to read an account of the 
life of “ Luther, the Rev. Martin, D.D,” the effect is 
to make us doubt whether Martin Luther is meant 
at all, or whether it is some modern obscurity who 
has been given an honored name, just as the planta- 
tion hands used to be called George Washington or 
Thomas Jefferson. After all, there is no special 
advantage in such designations as “ William Shake- 
speare, Esq.,” or “the Rt. Rev. Aurelius Augustine” 
—names as misleading as the one we have quoted from 
a hymn-book edited with altogether unusual care. 


UNKIND KINDNESS. 


A certain contemporary English poet, whose occa- 
sional prose articles are marked by an extravagance 
and violence of style that is pretty sure to defeat his 
purpose, whether of praise or blame, has lately been 
writing an elaborate article on Tennyson. In laud- 
ing some of Tennyson’s work—and especially one of 
his latest poems—this critic quite beggars the English 
language in his search for extravagant terms of 
praise. Nothing seems too strong for him to say; 
and he speaks of what is, at best, merely a good 
poem, in language which would seem to be applica- 
ble only to some consummate masterpiece of a Shake- 
speare, a Milton, and a Homer combined in one. 
The result is, of course, that the reader resents such 
extravagant over-praise, and, so far as he is influ- 
enced by the criticism at all, is moved to think ill of 
the poem in question, and of its author as well. 

But it is not necessary to go to the writings of a 
half-crazed critic to find examples of the evil results 


|of the real unkindness of that which is meant. to be 


kindness. Every community can see for itself— 
without going back to the days of the hatred inspired 
against “Aristides the Just”—the injuries wrought 
by excessive or indiscreet praise. The blame of some 
is much less harmful than the praise of others, and 
every sensible person feels, at one time or another, 
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that if he could be rid of his unwise friends his pro- 
fessed enemies would have few terrors for him, in 
comparison. 

And praise bestowed injudiciously is but one of 
the many ways im which the unkindness of would-be 
kindness can be shown. That cruel father who, hav- 
ing taken a violent dislike to his son, gave him | 
everything that money could: buy, in order that he | 
might destroy him, was more sincere and intelligent | 
in his purpose than those parents who attain the | 
same objuct without dreaming of the results which | 
they gre unfailingly bringing upon those they love. 
To shield a child from every possible danger; to | 
gratify his wishes without due reference to their pro- | 
priety ; to defend him and apologize for him against | 
whatever assaults may be made; to assume that all | 
his actions are either right in themselves, or naturally | 
excusable,—such a course as this may bring about | 
a final result which really does not differ from that 
which would have been effected by systematic and 
malicious cruelty. “Care kills a cat,” says the old 
proverb; and just as a pampered pug or King 
Charles spaniel—overfed, deprived of exercise—is 
taught to be nothing but a poor canine monstrosity 
of selfishness and disease, so is many a human soul 
twisted and deformed, and brought to suffering and 
calamity, by that very course of procedure which 
superficially seeks to be kind and helpful. 

In whatsoever we do for others, we should take the 
trouble to look a little below the surface, that we may 
discover what is the real kindness and what the false. 
The Golden Rule does not bid us do to others that 
which would merely tickle or gratify our selfish, or 
superficial, or unwise desires, but that which would 
really be the best for us, were it to come to us from 
another. We should say and do what is, in very 
truth, the best for him whose welfare our words and 
deeds in any way have in charge. Sometimes the 
real unkindness lies in the gentle mood, the good- | 
natured word, the absence from just punishment, the 
amiable silence. Sometimes the real kindness is to 
be found in the sharp rebuke, the stern penalty, the 
resolute action. The present severity is often the 
future benefit, while momentary softness may bring 
lasting trouble. Who is not able to look back with 
deep gratitude upon some correction, or unwelcome 
experience, at the hand of God or man, which was 
bitter to endure at the time, but brought benefits 
which blessed a whole subsequent life? Then, too, 
in our strivings to be kind to others, we must not 
forget that this is a social world, in which every man’s 
life is linked with the lives of many others, and there- 
fore cannot be considered alone. If punishment of a 
criminal were a matter concerning him alone, for- 
giveness could be extended far more freely than now. 
We may—we must—forgive; but if our forgiveness 
frees from all penalty, and thereby arouses other 
crimes which are born of the thought that they shall 
go scot free, we have been kind to one at the cost of 
the rights of many. The law of nature is different. 
In his In Memoriam Tennyson says : 





“ Are God and Nature then at strife, 
That Nature lends such evil dreams? 
So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life.” 


In this seemingly harsh rule of God we see that the 
thought of all results, as well as of some, must underlie 
every word and act which comes from us. As with 
Christ, so with us, true love should sanctify all which 
we do, whether we take little children in our arms, 
or whether we purify the temple with a scourge of | 
small cords. 














These are old truths, stated and restated many a | 
time and oft. But so long as even the humanitarian 
side of our nature is so often misled and turned into | 
the virtual service of wickedness and malevolence, 
there is no danger that we shall hear them too often | 
or ponder them too long. “ My little children,” said | 
the great disciple of love, whom Jesus loved, “let us 
not love in word, neither in tongue; but in deed and 
in truth.” That love which is in deed and in truth 
looks at something more than the surface, and at | 


| tain information, at least, not such as we should venture to 


| their preconceived notions. 


determine, by a careful study of his life, whether or not he 
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| 
something more than the present minute. It is not | 
content to take its hasty preferences for a guide, nor 
does it rest satisfied with that which is easiest or 
pleasantest to do. It tries to be kind, not to seem so ; 
for it knows that the real measure of kindness is not | 
the beaming sunshine or the passing cloud of the | 
moment, but the light of the Judgment Day. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 

Preliminary questions concerning the Revised New 
Testament continue to multiply. They are in order until 
the 17th of May next, the date now officially given for | 
the appearance of that longed-for book. Then the ques- 
tions will change their ground. Many which are now 
pertinentand proper will be needless then. Meanwhile, 
it is right to answer all such questions as are pertinent 
and proper, when it can be done with certainty. Here 
is one of the sort from Indiana: 

Do you know whether the Revised New Testament published 
by Hubbard Brothers, and advertised in your paper, will be 
like the English edition or not ? 
revisers ? 


Has it the endorsement of the 


Of course any American publisher of the Revised 
Edition of the New Testament will aim to have it like 
the English edition which he is attempting to republish, 
Hubbard Brothers as well as the others. As to the com- 
parative merits of the various editions promised by 
American publishers one will be better able to judge after 
the books have appeared. No American edition will 
have the “ endorsement” of the revisers except so far as 
the revisers, and the English publishers, have agreed that 
the publication of the Revised New Testament shall be 
free to allin America. The agents for the editions printed 
by the English presses are Nelson and Sons in New 
York; J. B. Lippincott & Co. in Philadelphia; 8. R. 
Briggs, of the Willard Tract Society and Bible Depot in 
Toronto; and doubtless others in other cities whose 
names have not yet reached us. In addition, I. K. Funk 
& Co., of New York City, have made arrangements to sell 
two cheap editions of the English presses ; the American 
Book Exchange of New York promises several editions 
of its own printing ; and there are rumors—byt not cer- 


repeat—of many other firms who intend to issue it, each 
with more or less introductory matter, illustrations, maps, 
and the like. 


With the increase of attendance, at the Sunday-school, of 
adult persons, there is less of the feeling among the older 
boys that they are getting too old to remain scholars. 
Still, many a teacher finds it not an easy task to retain 
these young men, and a harder one yet to interest them 
in Bible study. When, therefore, a teacher has success 
in this line, what he has to say of his methods is likely to 
be helpful to others. Different teachers will, of course, 
have different ways of working, and the plan that suits 
one will not be alwaysthe best for another; but the follow- 
ing words from a New England teacher concerning his 
efforts to induce his scholars to take the manly course of 
searching and judging for themselves are worth giving : 

My class are young men of from seventeen to twenty,—an 
age at which the young man is apt to begin to regard Sunday- 
school as a‘childish affair, and contemplate becoming manly by 
leaving it. I have therefore felt that something was accom- 
plished if I could keep them sufficiently interested to keep 
coming, and so tide them over this somewhat critical period. 
In studying, as we are now, the life of Christ, my plan was to 
consider at the outset Christ as an historical fact, so as to show 
that his life was an important study, simply as a matter of 
history. I then called their attention to the effect of his life 
upon the world,—how it utterly changed the aspect of human 
society ; how public and private charity, consideration for the 
weak, aid forthe poor, help for the crippled and maimed, and 
the whole train of public institutions and private charities, 
which follow the march of Christian civilization, follow it be- 
cause it is Christian ; and I urged the importance of a careful 
study of the life of the man who wrought this wonderful 
change, that we might know ‘‘ what’ manner of man he was,” 
—he who spake as never man spake. 





I asked them as far as 
possible to commence the study of his life without regard to 


I asked them, if they could, to 


claimed to be divine. If he did, whether his claim was well 
founded and well attested; whether he was conscious of his 
divinity and his mission from the first, clearly, or if it dawned 
upon him as events and his growing inner - consciousness 
pointed to him as the Messiah. What his life was for; what | 
his mission was; what his death meant; what his relation is 
to us. 


| 


I asked them to carefully and earnestly study this | 
wonderful life that has done so much for humanity; study it P 
to ask themselves the question of Pilate, ‘What shall I do | 
then with Jesus, who is called Clirist?”’ In this connection I | 
have read Farrar’s Life of Christ, Geikie’s Life of Christ, and | 
Hughes’s Manliness of Christ. I can only say of this method | 
that I have been able, in some degree, to interest my pupils in | 
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the study of the life of Christ, and I hope to give it some fresh- 
ness, 


Repetition is often more desirable than the novelty of 
a first statement. None who cut their way through a 
subject with both labor and interest are sorry to retrace 
their steps and fix their knowledge better by a whole- 
some review. “ Every scribe that is instructed unto the 
kingdom of heaven, is like unto a man that is a house- 
holder,-which bringeth forth out of his treasure things 
new and old.” Few, therefore, who have read what The 
Sunday School Times has often said in answer to inquiries 
similar to the following, will be sorry to recur to the sub- 
ject again. The request comes from a reader in New 
Jersey : 

I can vouch for the truth of your remark in The Times of 
April 9 as to the amount of ignorance revealed by the discus- 
sions about the Revised New Testament; and not only ignorance 
about the New Version and how it has come about, but ignorance 


| as to the present “‘ Authorized Version,” and how it came to be 


what it is. I confess to my full share of ignorance as to the 
forthcoming book. I am a new subscriber to The Times since 
January 1, and probably if I had taken it longer I should be 
better posted. If you have not already done so, I think you 
would confer a favor on your readers by giving us something 
like a brief history of the present revision, or at least tell us 
where we can obtain such information as you justly think we 
should have before we ‘‘ pass judgment.’’ And as this is but a 
“ revision of a revision,” perhaps it would not be out of place 
at this time if you give us some account of the “‘ King James 
Revision,” or at least direct us to where that may be found. 

To take his inquiries in the reverse order, the number 
of works published on the history of our English Bible 
is almost countless ; and the chief thing is to know which 
are briefest and most trustworthy. In this respect it is 
not worth while to go farther back than Westcott’s “Gen- 
eral View of the History of the English Bible,” pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co. This corrected many errors 
of previous works ; its author stands in the front rank of 
living authorities on such subjects; it made an epoch 
in the writing of histories of our English Bible; and no 
one who possesses it will be willing to part with it. 
There is no better book to tell the story of the English 
versions, from the beginning down to our present Bible. 
In connection with that, the later work of the Rev. Dr. 
W. F. Moulton, entitled “The History of the English 
Bible,” published by Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co., is 
especially good on the versions before Tyndale. With 
these two works a man is much better off than with a 
whole load of earlier books ; though the latter are valu- 
able for many purposes. In the American four-volume 
edition of Smith’s*Bible Dictionary, article “ Version, 
Authorized,” is a valuable treatise by the Rey. Dr. E. H. 
Plumptre, with an invaluable supplement on the litera- 
ture of, the subject, from which multitude of 
references can be had for further information, by 
Professor Ezra Abbot, D.D., LL.D. <A short history 
of the English Bible will be found in The Sunday 
School Times for August 10, 1878. The article entitled 
“ English Versions ” in McClintock and Strong’s Cyclo- 
predia, will also be found useful, especially for its 
references to articles in the periodicals. Concerning the 
other inquiry, the revision of the English Bible now in 
progress, a most valuable work is Dr. Schaffs republica- 
tion of the treatises on Revision by Ellicott, Lightfoot, 
and Trench; and not the least valuable part of it is the 
Introduction, by Dr. Schaff himself. It is published by 
Harpers. In connection with this may be read the in- 
troduction to Scrivener’s Cambridge Paragraph Bible, a 
noble collection of information on the subject. It should 
be observed, however, that those portions thereof which 
relate to BeZa’s Greek New Testament (as well as in 
Scrivener’s Manual Greek Testament) need to be cor- 
rected, as hinted in Dr. Schaff’s Introduction to the three 
treatises, just mentioned,—-these errors having been de- 
tected by Dr. Ezra Abbot. But for more than a hundred 
years the press has teemed with books and articles on the 
need of a new revision, of all grades of merit, and of 
all degrees of price. .A late, and very handy treatise on 
the subject is published by the American Sunday-school 
Union, entitled “Bible Revision. By members of the 
American Revision Committee.” A very“handy, but not 
always correct, little manual, is. by Dr. Freeman, pub- 
lished by Nelson and Phillips. This is rather an index 
to the history of our Bible than a history proper. Moul- 
ton’s History, above mentioned, carries down the history 
to the arrangement for the present revision. It must not 
be understood that other works, not here mentioned, are 
devoid of merit, or have not filled a useful place. But 
the history of our English Bible, and the treatises on the 
need of a revision, are each an endless subject; and the 
works here mentioned will give the diligent reader an 
excellent start, and far more than people generally are 
careful to know about the matter. 
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THE WILL-O’-THE-WISP. 
BY MRS, M. F. BUTTS. 
“Let me follow the happy light 
Out of the darkness, out of the night ; 
‘** Let me follow the shining star 
Into the blue where the angels are.” 
“Tis only the will-o’-the-wisp, my child ; 
It will lead you into a thorny wild.” 
“Nay, mother; what flashes so bright and clear 
Can never harm me; I do not fear. 
“Tt seems to beckon away, away, 
And just beyond I shall find the day.” 
“ Better stay safely here in the fold, 
Though there be shadow, though there be cold 
“Choose darkness where truth and innocence are, 
Before the light of a baleful star.” ‘ 
x * * * - 
She listened faithless, and, woe betide, 
She took the daneing light for a guide ; 
She took the will-o’-the-wisp for a star, 
And thought to follow where angels are. 
The mother looks to the thorny wild, 
And moans all day for her hapless child ; 
And friends speak low with bated breath 
Of a soul deceived and lured to death. 


THE SERVICE OF FRIENDS. 


BY MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D. 


In the fifteenth chapter of John’s Gospel, Christ states 
the true basis of his disciples’ service in the words,— 
“Henceforth I call you not servants, for the servant 
knoweth not what his lord doeth; but I have called you 
friends: for all things that I have heard of my Father I 
have made known unto you.” That was a wonderful 
advance upon the current sentiment of that age, accord- 
ing to which a slave was to his master just what an ox or 
a chariot was; a tool to be used or abused; anything but 
a friend. So that Christ announced a new idea when he 
thus put service upon the high basis of confidential 
friendship. 

The degree in which this characteristic of Christian 
service is practically apprehended by Christians is the 
measure of effective service. The service of a disciple 
gets its power and fruitfulness not from its amount, its 
minuteness, or its scrupulousness, but from its friendli- 
ness. 

The truth is readily perceived in the sphere of business ; 
for example: There shall be two clerks in a certain es- 
tablishment; the one accurate, punctilious, diligent, but 
content with doing his appointed task, manifesting no 
interest in the business beyond that, simply moving up 
and down in his track like the elevator which hoists the 
bales. The other clerk is equally faithful, but besides 
this he has caught the spirit of the establishment. He 
says “we” when he speaks of the business. He regards 
his position, however humble, as related to the whole 
enterprise. He keeps himself in the current of the 
house’s life, and is as much elated at a success and 
depressed by a reverse as the senior partner. The service 
of this clerk has a character widely different from that of 
the other,—a character which gives it a far higher value. 
You can replace the mechanical fidelity more easily than 
the enthusiastic and sympathetic fidelity. If you wish 
to promote either, the latter promises best for the interest 
of the whole house. Just so, Christ never depreciates 
fidelity. He weighs it against brilliancy, possession, suc- 
cess: but he also presses for an inspiration in fidelity ; 
not only for a fidelity of obedience, but for a fidelity of 
love as well. 

There are too many Christian workers who live on that 
lower plane of service, to whom service is only duty; 
and one reason of this lies in their habit of emphasizing 
service-above the personal relation to Christ out of which 
service grows. If aman were asked to do some shopping 
or banking or other service for a dear friend who had 
saved his life, neither the difficulty, the labor, nor the 
disagreeableness of the service would be uppermost in 
his mind. Tiding him over these, even giving them a 


kind of zest, would be the image of that friend. And the | 


man’s thought would be not, “I am doing or undergoing 
this or that,” but, “ My friend, who risked his life for me, 
wants this or that done; what a delight it is to do it for 


him!” That thought takes all the drudgery out of the | 
routine of banking or exchange, and all the pettiness | 
out of chaffering with shopkeepers. The secret of joyful | 
service is to get Christ into the first place in our thought; | 


The sense of | 


to put the sense of duty behind Christ. 
duty will not be dulled nor obscured by that process ; on 
the contrary, it will act the more freely and powerfully 
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| because it will be in its true place. But we sometimes 
let the sense of duty throw Christ into the background so 
far that we see only duty. We lose sight of the face of 
our Friend, dnd see no more his heavenly smile, and only 
hear a voice of command coming out of a cloud and set- 
ting us our daily task; and then our burden ceases to be 
light because we have lost the sense of its being Christ’s 
burden. He is a rare man who can develop enthusiasm 
under the steady pressure of a bare, inexorable “I must!” 
No one knows this better than our Lord, and hence he 
refuses to put his service on the ground of necessity. 
He wants sweeter, better, more joyful, more spontane- 
ous work,—such work as only a friend will do for a 
friend. 

What a power for service there is in confidential friend- 
ship! -The Christmas time comes round, and you mean 
to give a gift to your wife. You say to yourson, “ Go to 
such a bookstore and buy such a book. Here is the 
money. Bring the book to me, and say nothing about 
it.” And the boy does the errand just as he would any 
other. Perhaps he says to himself, “I wonder what 
father wants that book for;” or perhaps it does not suit 
his convenience to go, and he grumbles a little. But now 
you take him confidentially aside, and say to him, “I 
want to surprise your mother with a Christmas book ; 
what do you think she would like? Suppose you meet 
me at such a bookstore this afternoon, and let us see what 
we can find.” What a different thing that service is to 
the boy! How proud he is of being in his father’s confi- 
dence, and of sharing with him the pleasure of giving 
expression to their common love for the mother! There 
will be no grumbling then, no secret dissatisfaction, but 
the thing will be uppermost in his thoughts all the rest 
of the day. 

“ Working with Christ” conveys a broader and richer 
truth than “ working for Christ.” Work with Christ 
includes work for him. You are a Sunday-school teacher, 
for instance. There is, no doubt, great power in the 
the thought,—Christ sends me out to do this work for him ; 
but you remember that when the Lord sent forth his 
apostles, he added to the commission, “Go, teach all 
nations,” the assurance, “Lo, I am with you alway.” 
They should go, not only for him, but with him. Now 
put the matter in this way. Here are these children 
whom Christ is in earnest to save, and he says to me, 
“Come, let us go forth together, I and you, after the little 
ones. Let us work together. Draw on me for wisdom, 
for insight into character, for light on the word; and 
when you are discouraged look up into my face, and when 
you are tired lean on me. You are my friend. This is 
our work.” And you may take the same form of the 
thought into all your modes of service. When you go 
forth to dry the tears of the sorrowing, to speak to a friend 
about his soul’s welfare, to take up the old, hard, weari- 
some routine of daily drudgery, to resume your weary 
watch by the sick-bed, remember you are not merely sent 
forth, you go forth in company with your best friend. 

In serving thus confidentially, one serves more intelli- 
gently. Love has a peculiar and penetrating insight of 
its own. This kind of intelligence does not come from 
books nor from natural endowment; it belongs rather in 
the class of those quick, vivid instincts which reveal 
themselves in the mutual understanding of husband and 
wife and of parent and child. 

One serves also more submissively. It is a great honor 
to be chosen and ordained by Christ, but there is a good 
deal of pain hidden in Christ’s appointments. He never 
sends one of his servants to a place which is altogether 
easy. Though he goes with us, his way leads into the 
shadow and into the desert as well as into the sunny 
places and beside the springs ; but in a hard, bleak place 
it is very much to hear Christ say, “ My friend, this is 
your place. I know it is hard, but some one must stand 
here and hold it for the sake of our cause, and so we will 
stand here together. The place has not much to give you, 
but I can give you much in the place.” 

And one serves more fruitfully. Love’s service always 
goes farther than greater services without love. There is 
always a peculiar stamp upon work into which the doer’s 
heart goes. There are people who do you more good by 
opening a door or mailing a letter for you than others 
would by inviting you to a feast. In all his words about 
| the results of Christian service, Christ never speaks of 

small results. Faith as a grain of mustard-seed is to 
| remove mountains. 





| mite are to be great fruitful lessons for all time. The 


and their fruit shall remain. 

Are we Christ’s friends as well as Christ’s servants? 
| Are we working on the low plane of mechanical duty, or 
| on the higher one of confidential friendship? We may 
| persuade ourselves that we are doing our best, but, after 
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The alabaster flask and the widow’s | 


chosen and ordained ones are to bring forth much fruit, | 


all, we must go back and examine the point where duty 
links itself with Christ. 


A SIMPLE SAXON STYLE. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS. 


“A simple Saxon style” is one of the best gifts to be 
coveted earnestly by ministers, Sunday-school superin- 
tendents and teachers, and all who address the voung.- 
Engaged, as they are continually, Or as they ought to be, 
in the study of the Bible,—that pure well of English 
undefiled, that model of sturdy Saxon,—it is simply 
amazing to find the pulpit and desk very masked bat- 
teries of “words of learned length and thundering 
sound.” Children are often dazed and mystified by the 
volleys that conceal thought in the smoke of verbiage. 
The sentences explode in their faces, hitting their ears, 
but not their understanding. Too often the directions of 
their superiors partake of the nature of a doctor’s pre- 
scription. They bristle with polysyllables, too big to read 
at one glance, like the man-high letters of the gigantic 
book of the Koran, or too subtly fine for the ordinary 
eye, like Charlotte Bronte’s manuscript. More simple, 
clear, strong, native English, in diction and style, is one 
great need of pulpit, desk, and class-room, in the United 
States of to-day. 

“General C 





can talk Latin fluently,—can he not?” 
said a wit to the writer, as he finished gazing upon a 
huge military moustache, moving over the weight of a 
heavy-artillery salute of pompous words of foreign 
origin, only the connectives being of Saxon origin. 

“No, I think not,” said I innocently, as I fancied I 
saw a twinkle in my friend’s eye. ‘ But why do you 
ask?” 

“Well, he can’t talk in English,” said my friend, who 
had written hundreds of leaders in the Tribune of 
Greeley’s day, “and I thought he must be able to con- 
verse in Latin.” 

We can forgive a dentist, or a diploma-new doctor, 
for letting us poor laymen “ know our place” of humble 
ignorance. We expect to have them hurl at us a bulky 
charge from their catapults of learning ; but a sermon or 
a talk ought rather to be a minie-ball, aiming not at all- 
out-doors, but at the bull’s-eye. We may have to take 
the doctor’s word on faith, shutting our ear, but discourse 
is for the hearing. : 

When I took a Japanese friend of mine who had 
decayed teeth to an Arch Street dentist, the man of 
forceps and suction-plates looked at him, and then spoke 
tome. I do not attempt to describe the lofty profes- 
sional way of putting it, but I reproduce his lingo verba- 
tim. 

“The young man is troubled with necrosis of both the 
maxillary and mandibular, accompanied with exfoliation 
of the alveolar.” 

“ Ah!” said I, faintly. I did not swoon. I bravely 
kept up an indurate superior labium, so to speak, and 
murmured to myself, “ Yes, his disease is deadening of 
the bone, with scaling off of the sockets of the teeth.” 

“ Really,” thought I, as I walked along Arch Street, 
“that answer nearly equals Mr. Herbert Spencer’s classic 
definition of ‘evolution,’ which is ‘a change from an 
indefinite incoherent homogeneity to a definite coherent 
heterogenity, through continuous differentiations and 
integrations.’ Yet, after all, Mr. Kirkman’s definition 
of ‘change’ exceeds it: ‘Change is a perichoretical 
synechy of pamparallagmatic horroteroporenmatical 
differentiations and integrations.’ 

Who is responsible for this dropsical disease of lan- 
guage, into which some speakers will fall? We might 
rather name their tendency to use big words the ele- 
phantiasis of speech, if we name it at all. Is not Thomas 
Carlyle partly responsible for it? 

At our boarding-house table, while in the seminary, on 
a damp, slushy day in March, Mr. Dash, who had re- 
marked the day before that “ Dr. Watershed was the 
Corypheus of American theology,” entered and took his 
seat, saying, as soon as seated, “The humidity of the 
temperature renders pedestrianism very inconvenient.” 

“Yes, it’s sloppy,” replied his friend. 

Several ladies and gentlemen of untheological mind 
were seated at the table, and the conversation which had 
a moment before burned like a flame now went out in 
cold and darkness. In that whirlpool of language, the 
last glim of brightness was doused. I felt that the maker 
of such a Titanic remark might become a Corypheus, 
but a son neither of the thunder nor of the consolation 
of the gospel. 

Now it is not necessary for us to be either the “ Scotty,” 
or the little minister “who ran the doxology works,” 
whom Mark Twain caricatures in his own way, each of 


” 


them mystifying each other by clouds of professional 
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nor technicalities. People will read Goldsmith while 
Dr. Johnson’s ponderous sentences are forgotten. 
The aperture of the human ear is not larger than a 
small bean, and Spurgeon’s half-inch words will enter 
and stay, while the Rev. Pomposity’s huge lumps of 
speech fall into forgetfulness. The Boers do more exe- 
cution with their 32-100 calibre rifles than with their old 


roérs, or elephant guns, of nearly an inch bore. Speak- 
ers of the English language ought to groove their throats 
for Saxon word-bullets, rather than for the ball and buck- 


shot of foreign derivatives which scatter too widely to 
hit surely. De Quincey’s “bright jet of emphasis” is 
found in Saxon monosyllables rather than in Carlylese 
or Johnsonian lingo. 

If we power of such widely different 
men as Paine and Cobbett, O’Connell and Spurgeon, 
John Hall and Dwight L. Moody, and wish to know one of 
the secrets of their success, a few minutes’ study of their 
writings will reveal their love of simple language. To 
say nothing of the claims of good taste, is it not our 
duty to make ourselves fully understood? And if we 
will not listen to Paul, who bids us speak in a known 
tongue, ghall not the example of the great Master be 
conclusive? To child or adult, a word unfamiliar or not 
understood is a foreign word, and to talk with a large 
percentage of Greek and Latin derivatives, is to talk in 
an unknown tongue. 


remember the 





MINICIA MARCELLA. 
BY CAMARDEEN. 


As the traveler passes out of Rome by the Porta An- 
gelica, two roads are before him. One skirts the Tiber; 
is flat and uninteresting. The other leads directly up 
Monte Mario, from whose top is a delightful and limit- 
less prospect. Rome is all before him, with the Vatican 
and St. Peter’s as the nearest objects; and all about is 
the Campagna, spreading, spreading, till the land becomes 
blue in the distance, save where the nearer mountains 
interrupt, or the blue of the land gives place to the blue 
of the Mediterranean. 

But now look at what is nearer. Quite on the summit 
of Monte Mario, on the slope that descends toward the 
Tiber, the military engineers have been digging in order 
to construct a fortification, and have come upon an 
ancient tomb. It is a room with walls of brick, lined 
with white stucco, sixteen feet by thirteen, and sunk ten 
feet below the level of the ground. Within are five plain, 
unsculptured and uninscribed sarcophagi, two tomb- 
stones, and a cinerary urn. The urn is of beautiful white 
Carrara marble, finely carved with birds and flowers and 
other ornaments, and holds the ashes of one Sextus 
Curius Eusebius, otherwise unknown. But in the centre 
of the room, the place of honor, stands the pedestal, lofty 
and beautiful, of her for whom the tomb was built. It 
bears the inscription : 

D. M. 
MINICIAE 
MARCELLAE 
FVNDANI. F 
VIX. A.XII. M.XI. D.VII. 

That is: “To the deified soul of the departed Minicia 
Marcella, daughter of Fundanus. | She lived twelve 
years, eleven months, and seven days.” 

And whg was this little maid, or young woman, as we 
should call her, since Roman damsels ripen so early; cut 
off just at fresh maturity and honored with this tomb? 

Her father’s name is mentioned in many inscriptions, 
as one of the consfils in A. D. 107. Seventeen years after 
that date he became governor of the province of Asia, 
of which Ephesus was capital. There he must have 
heard of Paul and John, and of Polycarp, John’s pupil, 
martyred at Smyrna not long before. This father’s name 
was Caius Minicius Fundanus. Pliny the younger was 
his friend, and often mentions him in his Epistles; 
though this was before Fundanus’s consulship, as Pliny 
died about A. D. 107. Plutarch speaks of him in his 
treatise “On Tranquility of Mind,” and introduces him 
in his dialogue “On Restraining Anger.” Fundanus 
must have lived at Rome during the last days of the 
apostles. He was known as a man of uprightness, dis- 
tinguished as a lover of learning and for devotion to his 
family. 

And now for the daughter herself. Pliny tells of her 
too in the sixteenth Epistle of his fifth Book. There he 
writes of her to Marcellinus just what we would wish 
this tombstone to tell. His letter will best tell its own 
tale, though the English will do it scant justice: 

“In deepest sadness I write to thee, for the younger 
daughter of our Fundanus is dead; a girl than whom 
I never saw any one more charming, more lovely, more 
worthy not only of a longer life,;but almost of immor- 
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but she already possessed a woman’s prudence and a 
matron’s gravity; and yet a girlish sweetness with a 
maiden’s delicacy. How she used to hang about her 
father’s neck! How cordially and modestly she used to 
welcome us her father’s friends! How she used to love 
her governesses, her tutors, her teachers, each one accord- 
ing to his station! How studiously, how intelligently 
she used to con her lessons! How sparingly and guard- 
edly she used to play! With what self-control, with 
what patience, with what firmness, even, she bore her 
last sickness! She was entirely submissive to her physi- 
cians, she kept up the spirits of her sister and father, and, 
though deprived of her own bodily strength, she sustained 
herself by force of will. This [force] lasted even to the 
end, nor was it impaired either by continued sickness or 
by fear of death; wherein she was to leave to us more 
and heavier reasons for both regret and grief. O truly 
sad and bitter death! O time of death more unworthy 
than the death itself! She had already been betrothed 
to the young man of her choice; the wedding day was 
already fixed, and we had been invited. What joy was 
turned into—what sorrow! I cannot express in words 
how great a wound my heart received, when I heard 
Fundanus himself (for grief discovered many things 
of sorrow) order the money that had been set aside for 
her garments, pearls, and gems, to be expended for in- 
cense, ointments, and odors. He is indeed erudite and 
wise, as one should be who has given himself from early 
youth to deeper studies and the arts; but now he loathes 
all those things to which he formerly used to listen, and 
of them often used to speak. All his other virtues are 
driven out, and he is become all parental affection. Thou 
wilt pardon, thou wilt even praise, if thou think what he 
has lost. For he has lost a daughter who reflected no 
less his life than his face and countenance, and who had 
copied her whole father with wonderful likeness. If then 
thou send him any letter in his so righteous grief, think 
to bring comfort; not as it were in punishment, and too 
severe, but gentle and humane. That he may suffer this 
more easily, much lapse of time will by and by accom- 
plish. For as a wound still raw shrinks back from the 
hand of the healer, but by and by suffers, and then of its 
own accord requests it, so a fresh grief of heart rejects 
and flees from consolation; but by and by desires it, and 
gradually acquiesces in its application. Farewell.” 

Well, much lapse of time has followed that great sor- 
row. For seventeen centuries, well nigh, has another 
world revealed its secrets, (and who dare say secrets not 
of consolation?) to that dear Roman girl and her loving 
father. And now again her ashes have been reverently 
gathered up by the Roman military engineers, with those 
of her mother, Statoria Marcella, who lay beside her, 
and again laid to rest for another long sleep of dust with 
dust. Yet, through Pliny’s touching letter they will 
speak in another tone to many generations; touching 
myriad hearts as they now touch ours with this most un- 
expected and most thrilling classic commentary. The 
ancient “ter pulvere’’ was in the presence of a few be- 
reaved, in heathen sorrow. Has the modern ter pulvere 
of the Christian, “earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust,” no better hope for her and hers? Again Farewell, 
dear Minicia Marcella! 

And yet one faint echo to the words of Pliny. Who 
does not think of his report to Trajan on the Christians 
and their “superstition ;” and his finding it harmless— 
after inquiry by torture of two poor deaconesses? Had 
he no source of comfort, no cure for the wounds of affec- 
tion and memory, but “much lapse of time”? Judge 
him not, but with gentleness and pity remember, that 
“on the side of their Oppressdss there was power; but 
they had no cramer. 

CHILDREN’ S QUESTIONS. 


BY BARBARA BRAINARD, 


I have sometimes wondered how many questions, were 
we to count them, one of these bright-eyed little bodies 
would ask in aday. How often they leave their play, 
and eagerly scan our faces, while they listen to our 
answers, AndI have also asked myself, How often do 
we give them a stone in place of bread? 

There is a pretty Irish superstition, that, when a baby 
smiles in its sleep, an angel is whispering to it; and we 
can well believe that “Our Father” often stoops and 
whispers in the ears of these little ones, who have so 
lately left his sheltering arms, stirring in their breasts 
that something that brings them to our side with those 
grave queries that, clothed in the quaint language of a 
child, often draw from us nothing but a laugh. 

A little nephew of mine one day ran to his mother’s 
knee, saying, ““ Mamma; must every one die, and be buried 
up in the ground?” When answered in the affirmative, 


dialect, instead of speaking simple English, neither ‘ani | tality. She had not yet ciilaptibed her fourteenth year, 


after what is true. 





ee pondered upon it a moment, and then said, “ Who’ll 
bury the last one?” Thus, while yet in dresses, there 
came to his childish mind the stubborn fact that all must 
sooner or later acknowledge; and with that mother lay 
the possibility of either giving him a glimpse, through 
the door his tiny hand opened, of the Father’s house on 
high, to which death is but the portal, or leave him 
struggiimg with the dread and terror an open grave gives 
a child, 

How many a golden opportunity do we lose, when, in 
busy moments, a child comes to us, and we only stop to 
say “ Don’t trouble me now, I’m busy”! Are we ever too 
busy to give the food that will help them grow wiser and 
better on into eternity? I shall never forget the reply 
of a little fellow I had put aside in a moment of extreme 
weariness, saying, “O Fred, don’t ask me so many 
questions!” when, with a mixture of surprise and re- 
proof in the blue eyes he turned full upon me, he said 
“ But I don’t know anything ! ” 

A child’s head is as full of thoughts as a nest of little 
birds, whose wings flutter and quiver to be gone, and if 
the mother-bird sit not upon some higher branch, and 
sing and chirp, and coax them outward and upward, they 
will flutter and sink earthward. 

There are two things we should always bear in mind 
in replying to these little questioners. Never answer a 
child—though it may seem the only way out of the diffi- 
culty — never give an answer you know to be untrue. 
Sooner or later or later he will discover the deception, 
and if he does not confront you with it, and oblige you to 
retract or modify the statement, he will at least lose con- 
fidence in you. The other, never be afraid of answering 
a child beyond his years. The mind that is mature 
enough to form the question is large enough to receive 
the answer. Simplify it all you can, in order to bring it 
within his comprehension as much as possible, and let it 
rest at that. He will not grasp it all; neither do the grass 
and flowers drink in all the sinshine and dew God 
sends them, but they grow green and fair with what they 
do take. He may come again and again with the same 
query. Give him his answer, and it will be to his little 
mind the food he craves. If it is anything he can answer 
for himself, teach him how to use his mind in so doing. 
If it be something you do not understand yourself, don’t 
hesitate to say so; or, if it involve principles to which 
books and years can only give him the key, tell him so, 
and bid him wait. The very confidence he has in you 
for your readiness to answer when you can, will help him 
to be patient in the waiting. 

It is not alone the wee ones who come to us thirsting 
after something higher and better. There are older ones 
who have outgrown the days of babyhood, and are press- 
ing onward, soon to occupy our places in the world. 
They also come to us with questions,—if not on lip and 
tongue, still in the earnest eye. 

Life every day opens a new page to them. There is 
truth and falsehood, sin and purity, on every hand. They 
must, and will, hear it. If we do not answer, some one 
will. The dangers are there, whether we shut our eyes 
to them or not. Forewarned is forearmed, and who can 
forewarn better than a faithful mother? Oh, let us be- 
ware lest, when we refuse to give them to drink of the 
waters of knowledge ourselves, they turn not aside to 
some bitter fountain, some poisoned spring, whose waters 
will sooner or later break out in leprosy of the soul! 

Do not think because you put them aside carelessly 
that it will end the matter. It is not knowledge that most 
often hurts a child, but the want of it,—the false, narrow 
substitute they gather up themselves in their vain search 
I grant it takes more wisdom and 
grace than mortals possess; but there is One who 
“ giveth freely” and “upbraideth not,” who will teach 
us how to feed the minds of these little ones, so that 
their pathway shall be always upward, toward Him who 
alone can give them all knowledge. 

True manhood and true womanhood is never lacking 
in the spirit of reverence that looks upon the little ones 
as sacred gifts from the Father. He who has no tender- 
ness for their weakness, and no appreciation of their sim- 
plicity, shows that there is somewhere in his nature a lack 
of one, at least, of the essential virtues of manhood, For 
the child-heart is the fairest type of the human heart. 

And the benefits are not all on the side of the children. 
There never is a case of kindly self-denial that does not 
bring a corresponding gain. Often and often it happens 
that an hour’s converse with a child, hearing ahd answer- 
ing its questions, softens the heart that has been hardened 





by years of coarse buffeting with the world, and brings 
back to the skeptical and sin-stained soul something even 
of the innocence of childhood. That we may keep the 
child-heart that alone is fit for the kingdom of God, let us 
not separate ourselves from the children. 
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FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


THE STILL SMALL VOICE. 


BY MRS. CLARA DOTY BATES. 


When the dusk that is not darkness 
Comes at the close of day, 

And ’tis time the tired little folks 
Were safel-put away ; m8 


Sometimes there’s a trace of quarrel 
Kept warm on either side, 

Or an undecided tangled theme 
Whose knots must be untied. 


And then can nothing soothe them 
As the Bible stories do— 

This one of Elijah and the Voice 
They eagerly listen to. 


Elijah was God’s own prophet, 
Whose prayer had from the skies 
Brought kindling sparks of heavenly fire 
To light his sacrifice. 


But the heathen queen, being angry 
To see his faith’s reward, 

Had sent out men to find and slay 
This servant of the Lord. 


So, hunted and half-despairing 
To the wilderness he fled ; 
And on to Horeb’s holy mount, 
By angels watched and fed. 


And there God showed his wonders: 
A wind went rushing by ; 

An earthquake broke the very rocks; 
A fire burned in the sky ; 


But in neither wind nor earthquake 
Was God, nor in the flame; 

But instead, there fell a still small Voice, 
And in that Voice he came. 


With his face wrapped in his mantle, 
Elijah bent to hear; 

It bade him never feel alone, 
For God was always near. 


And thus the soul of the prophet 
Erst mourning did rejoice, 

For the strength of Faith and Hope and Love 
Was in that still small Voice. 





DEAR’S ADVENTURE WITH A WATER- 
WHEEL. 


BY JOSEPHINE R. BAKER. 


The saw-mill and turning-shop where Harvey Gates 
passed his days was a charmed spot to his little daughter 
Dear. She loved to run down the hill and spring in at 
the open door to call her father to his dinner. She loved 
to see the glittering saw singing its way through the hard 
wood ; and to watch her father as he stood at the turning- 
lathe with a paper cap perched on his head, and see the 
chip-like shavings fly from his chisel and settle over and 
around him, till he looked not like a snow man, but like 
a chip man; his brown eyes looking steadily out under 
the fringe of shavings hiding his eyebrows. But best of 
all she loved to stand at the open window over the great 
water-wheel, and watch it going slowly and heavily round 
and round. The pond and mill-dam lay just above the 
shop, and the water came down in a high wooden trough, 
and then poured into the buckets set thick around the 
outside of the wheel; constantly coming up to be filled, 
and constantly going down to pour out thanklessly the 
water they had so bountifully received ; ever coming and 
going ceaselessly round and round. When the pond was 
full, more than enough water to fill the buckets came 
down the trough, pouring in a-bright cascade over the 
wheel, sending showers of spray in all directions. It was 
a great delight to toss handfuls of turning shavings over 
this cascade, and see them glide down and float away like 
fleets of ships on a turbulent stream. But in June and 
July the fussy brook that fed the pond grew shy and 
capricious, giving barely sufficient water to turn the 
wheel a few hours each morning; and when August 
came it hid away in still, dark pools overhung with 
alders and interlacing grape-vines, leaving long stretches 


of its stony bed white and bare in the blazing sunshine. | was closed; and, after dinner, Dear saw her father drive off 


Then the great wheel stood still for days and weeks 
together. Then, if the children were very good, Dear 
was permitted to take Roundtop and Squaretop and Tip- 
top, and play keep house in the water-wheel. 

This would seem to be a queer place to keep house in, 
but its very charm consisted in its being a queer place. 
At such times the wheel was clean and dry. With a 
little assistance from Dear, Roundtop and Squaretop 
could clamber in, Tiptop could be lifted in, and as there 
was then no water under the wheel, if they tumbled out 
the tumble was of little consequence; indeed, it helped to 
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diversify proceedings and to keep up a constant refrain of 
| warnings on Dear’s part. The stout, square arms of wood 
| that stretched hither and thither across the interior of 
| the wheel, were planted around-the riths, Jeaving a clear 
| space tightly boarded through the middle. Here Dear 
| sat her table and brought in bits of plank for seats, and 
| fastened Tiptop so that he couldn’t get away; and as the 
| wheel was firmly poised, all the running and jumping- 
| ad climbing failed to make it budge an inch: Round- 
| top and Squaretop climbed along the horizontal arms, and, 
with bent pins fastened to strings, fished in the dry bed 
of the stream,—and such trout and roach and shiners as 
they caught! One or the other were continually getting 
“ bites,” and taking off imaginary fish and putting them 
in imaginary baskets. Then Dear cooked them over an 
imaginary fire, and served them on imaginary plates. 
But oh dear! how hungry they were when their imagi- 
nary dinners were through! They usually ended by a 
stampede up to the house for thick slices of rye bread and 
butter that were anything but imaginary, and were eaten 
with great gusto out under the apple-trees. 

Directly after Dear’s talk with her father, when she 
told him how she had tried to see God, he made this 
stipulation with her mother, that, since it was necessary 
that Dear should have the care of the younger children, 
she should have one hour each day that should be abso- 
lutely free of care and responsibility. That hour should 
be her own, to spend in her own way, without question or 
comment; and he made it his business to see that the 
stipulation was carried into effect, till it became a habit 
with which no one of the household thought of interfer- 
ing. Outside of that hour she was to do whatever was 
required of her cheerfully and promptly. No one could 
tell what a relief this arrangement was to Dear. The 
one hour became the golden hour of the twenty-four. 

Sometimes she spent it wandering up and down the 
brook that bounded the Gates farm, northeasterly, till she 
knew every bend and turn, every clump of alders and 
shining pool, making friends with all the fishes therein. 
Sometimes she spent it in the belt of woods on the opposite 
side of the brook, learning, half unconsciously, wonderful 
wood-lore. But as she grew older, the hour was oftenest 
spent hidden in some solitary nook, book in hand, lost 
to all things else, till a sudden blast from the tin horn 
her father kept at the shop warned her that the hour had 
come to itsend. Not unfrequently during the long, hot 
summer days the hour was passed in the water-wheel, 
lying where the curve of the wheel sloped upward, with 
one hand under her cheek, cool and quiet, she read unin- 
terruptedly on and on. She fell into this habit early one 
summer, while yet the pond yielded enough water to 
turn the wheel a few hours in the morning. While that 
was possible, there was always a leakage from the pond. 
The gate which shut down over the entrance of the trough 
being under water, and not strictly water-tight, a small 
portion would trickle through and run down to the 
wheel, slowly filling two or three of the topmost buckets, 
and when they were quite full the wheel suddenly turned 
half-way round, spilling the water out, and, swaying slowly 
to and fro for a moment, the huge wheel regained its 
former poise, and stood waiting till more buckets filled, 
when the same operation was repeated again and again. 
Dear always knew by the tremulous vibratory motion 
when the wheel was losing its balance, and was ready to 
slide with it when the rush came. She liked that; it was 
better than sliding down hill, for there was no sled to 
drag up. She called the wheel her coach, and the buckets 
her horses; but she very well knew that her position 
would be a dangerous one if by any accident sufficient 
water should get into the trough to turn the wheel con- 
tinuously. Escape between the revolving arms would be 
almost impossible, and she would soon become dizzy and 
exhausted in continually sliding with the turning wheel. 
For this reason she was careful to know that the wheel 
had stopped running for the day, before venturing within. 
But with all her caution she was one day caught. 

There had been a sharp shower the previous afternoon, 


day, and after running till noon there was still sufficient 
water remaining to turn the wheel. The gate, however, 





| with a wagon-load of bobbins for one of the cotton-mills 


farther down the valley. Dear’s mother was very busy, | 


| and Tiny, the new baby, was fretful, and Dear agreed to 
| take her hour later in the day than usual. 
| It was past four o’clock when Dear, book in hand, stole 
| down to the silent mill. How cool and still it was there! 
| How pleasant it was to hear the drip, drip, of the water 
| into the buckets, which slowly filled, and at long intervals 
| suddenly turned the wheel half round! It was pleasant 
to hear the trickling of the stream as it hastily scud away 
from under the wheel, but pleasanter still to lift her eyes 


and the pond had more than its usual supply for a July | 











from the page, and see the noiseless nestle of the birds 
hidden in the cool, green alders at the opposite side of 
the brook. But presently she grew absorbed in her book, 
and lost all consciousness of sight and sound; feeling, 
without thinking, the tremor of the wheel, and making 
ready for the rush as the buckets filled and went down 
from time to time.. 

Meanwhile the hour drew to its close. Harvey Gates 
had returned, and was stepping around in the mill over- 
head. Dear did not hear him, even when he began to 
whistle, thinking, “There’s water enough to saw this 
lumber to-night, and that will help out to-morrow,” and 
away he went to the pond and lifted the gate. 

Dear felt the quivering of the wheel, and was ready for 
the turn half-way round, and the usual sagging to and 
fro; but somehow, when the wheel got half-way round, it 
forgot to stop, it kept on going quite round. That aroused 
Dear, and she started up to hear the rushing of the water 
as it came down the trough, The gate was raised, and 
the wheel was going swifter and swifter. She heard 
the sullen grind, grind of the cog-wheels that carri@@ the 
driving-belt, and, a moment later, the sharp singing of the 
saw, as it struck the plank in her father’s hands. She 
knew instantly what had happened ; she knew that she 
could not get out alive between the rapidly revolving 
arms of the wheel. She knew, too, that, shout ever so 
loud, she could not make her father hear. She thought 
of her mother and of the children up at the house; and 
then, growing faint and dizzy, she clutched with a desper- 
ate grasp one of the arms of the wheel as it struck her 
hands, and instantly felt herself borne up and up as the 
wheel swept over, and then remembered no more. 

Harvey Gates, whistling at his work, shoved aside the 
sticks of bobbin timber as they were eaten through by 
the saw, when suddenly, above his whistling and the 
singing of the saw, he heard shouted in his ear, “Shut 
the gate!” He started and looked over his shoulder, 
spoiling a strip of wood that went into the saw awry. 
There was no one to be seen, there was no one in the 
shop, and, stooping, he picked up another plank for the 
saw, when he heard again, “SHurT THE GATE!” The 
voice was strangely urgent and imperative. 

“Something is wrong,” said he, as he sprang out of the 
shop, and, running up to the pond, shut the gate. 
“What’s the matter? what’s wanting?” demanded he 
when he reached the mill again. 

There was no answer. He looked in doors and out. 
There was no one in sight. He made a thorough search 
of the premises with the same unsatisfactory result. 
There was no one in the mill but himself. He went 
back to his saw, perplexed and chagrined, for of late he 
was growing slightly deaf, there was a ringing in his 
ears, and he sometimes thought he heard voices when he 
was quite alone, and he grew impatient at the delusion. 
Never before had he been imposed upon to the extent of 
shutting his gate and stopping his work. Vexed with 
himself, he turned to go up and raise the gate again, but, 
as he turned, he looked out of the open window over the 
water-wheel. 

“The shower must have been severe north of us yester- 
day,” said he, thinking of the increased water-flow which 
showed itself in the brook below the mill. Suddenly 
his eye caught something floating down the stream. 
Was it an open book? And what was that caught under 
the alders,—a blue, gingham sunbonnet? 

For an instant the man’s heart stood still, and his 
breath came with a gasp; but the next moment he was 
around to the water-wheel, now quite motionless. Yes, 
there it was, just what he feared to see,a limp mass 
tumbled on the floor of the wheel. It took some time to 
unclasp the small arms clinging so desperately to one of 
the arms of the wheel; but at last it was done, and he 
carried Dear up and laid her on a pile of shavings in the 
shop, while hot tears rained over the still white face. 
“How can I take her to her mother?” ‘he said; and then, 
as if the tears on her face or the sound of his voice 
aroused her, Dear moved, and slowly opened her eyes. 

“T’m all right, papa,” she said, meeting his anxious 
face; and presently she added thoughtfully, and as if 
speaking to herself, “ He heard me, I knew he would.” 

“Who heard you?” asked her father raising her in 
his arms to make sure that no bones were broken. 

“ Jesus,” said the child softly. “ You see, papa, I 
knew I couldn’t get out, and I knew I couldn’t make you 
hear, and I thought I had got to die there; and then I 
remembered Jesus could hear, and when I caught the 
arm of the wheel I cried out, “ Lord Jesus, tell my papa 
quick!” And he told you,—didn’t he, papa? 

Harvey Gates could not speak. Dear looked wonder- 
ingly in his startled, illumined face. After a moment, 
seeing that she waited for an answer, he said with 
unsteady lips: “ Yes, Dear, I think he did.” 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1881.] 


April 17.—The Pharisees Reproved ............ RM ovccccccce Luke 11: 37-47 
April 27A,—-COVetousness .. 2000 -ereceseereensnnrececnnnsneeee Luke 12; 13-21 
5. May 1.—Lost and Found ............+--ceseeeesenecseeeeeees Luke 15: 1-10 
6. May %.—The Prodigal Son............ ......Aamke 15: 11-234 
7. May 15.—The Rich Man and Lazarus --aweneess.Laike 16: 19-31 
8. May 22.—Parables on Prayer........-.--.++ sopsaaneggnsoetel Luke 18: 1-14 
9. May 2.—Parable of the Pounds Luke 19: 11-27 
10. June 56.—The Crucifixion 2.2... .-..00.0eeese0e+ Luke 23: 33-46 
11. June 12—The Walk to Emmaus Luke 2: 13-32 
12, June 19.—Review of the Lessons 


alt 
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to poverty. Prov. 23: 21.——Let us walk honestly, as in the 
day ; not in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and 
wantonness. Rom. 13: 13.——For the time past of our life 
may suffice us to have wrought the will of the Gentiles, when | 
we walked in lasciviousness, lusts, excess of wine, revelings, 
banquetings and abominable idolatries. 1 Pet. 4: 3. 





Among 


| whom also we all had our conversation in times past in the 


| food, and delivered thee unto the will of them that hate thee. 


lusts of our flesh, .. . and were by nature the children of 
wrath, even as others. Eph. 2: 3. 


V.15. To feed swine.-——Behold, therefore have I stretched 
out my hand over thee, and have diminished thine ordinary 


Ezek. 16 : 27.——Therefore have I also made you contemptible 


| and base before all the people, according as ye have not kept 


13. June 26.—A Lesson of Witnessing .................0--++-+- Luke &: 44-53 


LESSON 6, SUNDAY, MAY 8, 1881. 
itle: THE PRODIGAL SON. 


GOLDEN TEXT: I WILL ARISE AND GO TO MY FATHER, AND WILL 
SAY UNTO HIM, FATHER, I HAVE SINNED AGAINST HEAVEN, AND 
BEFORE THEE.— Luxe 15: 15. 


Lesson Topic: A Lesson of Repentance. 


1. Sin and Folly, vy. 11-13. 
2. Need and Longing, v. 14-16. 
3. Return and Welcome, v. 17-24. 


HOME READINGS. . 


Monday, May 2: Luke 15: 11-24. A lesson of repentance. 
Tuesday, May 3: Gen, 3: 1-13. Sinful folly. 

Wednesday, May 4: 1 Tim. 6: 6-12. Foolish sin. 
Thursday, May 5: Exod, 16: 1-10. Sinful longing. 
Friday, May 6: Psa. 143; 1-12. Righteous longing. 
Saturday, May 7: Jer. 31: 15-20. A sinner’s return. 
Sunday, May 8: 1 Thess, 4: 7-18. The Saviour’s return. 


LESSON TEXT. 
{Luke 15: 11-24.] 

11. And he said, A certain man had two sons: 

12. And the younger of them said to his father, Father, give 
me the portion of goods that falleth to me. And he divided 
unto them Ais living. 

13. And not many days after the younger son gathered all 
together, and took his journey into a far country, and there 
wasted his substance with riotous living. 

14. And when he had spent all, there arose a mighty famine 
in that land; and he began to be in want. 

15. And he went and joined himself to a citizen of that 
country ; and he sent him into his fields to feed swine. 

16. And he would fain have filled his belly with the husks 
that the swine did eat: and no man gave unto him, 

17. And when he came to himself, he said, How many hired 
servants of my father’s have bread enough and to spare, and I 
perish with hunger ! 

18. I will arise and go to my father, and will say unto him, 
Father, I have sinned against heaven, and before thee, 

19. And am no more worthy to be called thy son: make me 
as one of thy hired servants.” 

20. And he arose, and came to his father. But when he was 
yet a great way off his father saw him, and had compassion, 
and ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed him. 

21. And the son said unto him, Father, I have sinned against 
heaven, and in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be called 
thy son. 


Outline: 


22. But the father said to his servants, Bring forth the best 
robe, and put i on him; and put a ring on his hand, and shoes 
on Ais feet : 

23. And bring hither the fatted calf, and kill d#; and let us 
eat, and be merry: - 

24. For this my’son was dead, and is alive again: he was 
lost, and is found. And they began to be merry. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Luke 15:12. The portion... that falleth to me. He 
shall acknowledge the son of the hated for the first-born, by 
giving him a double portion of all that he hath: for he is the 
beginning of his strength; the right of the first-born is his. 
Deut, 21:17. The Lord is the portion of mine inherjtance, 
and of my cup. Psa, 16: 5. From men... which have 
their portion in this life. Psa. 17: 14. 











Divided unto them his living. But unto the sons of the con- 
eubines which Abraham had, Abraham gave gifts, and sent 
them away from Isaac his son, while he yet lived, eastward, 
unto the east country. Gen. 25: 6.——She of her want did 
east in all that she had, even her living. Mark 12: 44. 


V.13. Took his journey.—So Manasseh made Judah and 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem to err and to do worse than the 
heathen. 2 Chron. 33: 9.——They have forsaken the Lord, 
they have provoked the Holy One of Israel unto anger, they 
are gone backwards. Isa, 1: 4.——-My people have committed 
two evils; they have forsaken me the fountain of living waters, 
and hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold 
no water. Jer, 2: 13. As a bird that wandereth from her 
nest, so is a man that wandereth from his place. Prov. 27: 8. 











Wasted his substance.——And behold joy and gladness, | : . | 
| connection, and needs no separate introduction. It was a 


slaying oxen and killing sheep, eating flesh and drinking 
wine: let us eat and drink; for to-morrow we shall die. 
Isa, 22 : 18.——There is treasure to be desired and oil in 
the dwelling of the wise; but a foolish man spendeth it up. 
Prov. 21 :20.——The drunkard and the glutton shall come 





my ways. Mal. 2: 9.——Poverty and shame shall be to him 
that refuseth instruction. Prov. 13: 18.——Who being past 
feeling have given themselves over unto lasciviousness to work 

all uncleanness with greediness. Eph. 4: 19. | 


V. 16. With the husks.——He feedeth on ashes. Isa. 44: 20. | 
——Wherefore do ye spend money for that which is not bread? 
and your labor for that which satisfieth not? Isa. 55: 2.—— 
They that did feed delicately are desolate in the streets. Lam. 
4: 5.——Ephraim feedeth on wind, and followeth after the 
east wind. Hos. 12: 1. What fruit had ye then in those 
things whereof ye are now ashamed? for the end of those 
things is death. Rom. 6: 21. 





V.17. When he came to himself——Thus my heart was 
grieved, and I was pricked in my veins. So foolish was I, and | 
ignorant. Psa. 73: 21, 22. Yea, also, the heart of the sons | 
of men is full of evil, and madness is in their heart while they | 
live, and after that they go to the dead. Eeel. 9:3. 
after that I was turned, I repented ; and after that I was instructed, | 
I smote upon my thigh : I was ashamed, yea, even confounded, | 
because I did bear the reproach of my youth. Jer. 31: 19. 
——Because he considereth, and turneth away from all his | 
transgressions that he hath committed, he shall surely live, he | 
shall not die. Ezek. 18: 28. Now when they heard this, 
they were pricked in their heart. Acts 2 :37._—Then he called | 
for a light, and sprang in, and came trembling, and fell down 
before Paul and Silas, and brought them out, and said, Sirs, | 

| 
| 








Surely | 





what must I do to be saved? Acts 16: 29, 30. 


I perish with hunger——The lips of the righteous feed | 
many: but fools die for want of wisdom. Prov. 10: oes | 
Jerusalem remembered in the days of her affliction and of her | 
miseries all the pleasant things that she had in the days of old, | 
when ... none did help her. Lam. 1:7. 

V. 18. I will arise——If we say, We will enter the city, then 


the famine is in the city, and we shall die there: and if we sit | 
still here, we die also. Now therefore come, and let us fall | 
unto the host of the Syrians: if they save us alive, we shall 
live; and if they kill us, we shall but die. 2 Kings 7 : 4.—— 
The sorrows of death compassed me, and the pains of hell gat 
hold upon me: I found trouble and sorrow, Then called I 
upon the name of the Lord. Psa. 116: 3, 4.——In those days, 
and in that time, saith the Lord, the children of Israel shall 
come, they and the children of Judah together, going and 
weeping: they shall go and seek the Lord their God. They 
shall ask their way to Zion, with their faces thitherward. 
Jer. 50: 4, 5. 


I have sinned.—_—-Yet if they shall bethink themselves in 
the land whither they were carried captives, and repent, and 
make supplication unto thee in the land of them that carried 
them captives, saying, We have sinned, and have done per- 
versely, we have committed wickedness. 1 Kings 8: 47.—— 
I acknowledged my sin unto thee, and mine iniquity have I 
not hid. I said, I will confess my transgressions unto the 
Lord. Psa. 32: 5. 





V. 20. His father saw him.——For thou, Lord, art. good, and 
ready to forgive ; and plenteous in mercy unto all them that call 
upon thee. Psa. 86:5.——The promise is unto you, and to 
your children, and to all that are afar off, even as many as the 
Lord our God shall call. Acts 2: 39.——But now, in Christ 
Jesus, ye who sometime were far off are made nigh by the 
blood of Christ. Eph. 2: 13. 


Fell on his neck——And Esau ran to meet him, and em- 
braced him, and fell on his neck, and kissed him. Gen. 33: 4. 
——<And he fell on his brother Benjamin’s neck, and wept; 
and Benjamin wept upon his neck. Gen. 45: 14.——And'they 
all wept sore, and fell on Paul’s neck, and kissed him. Acts | 
20 : 37. 

V. 21. Sinned.——Against thee, thee only have I sinned, | 
and done this evil in thy sight. Psa. 51 : 4——How then can | 
I do this great wickedness, and sin against God? Gen. 39: 9. 
——He hath certainly trespassed against the Lord.—Lev. | 
5: 19. 

V.24. Was dead, and is alive. Yield yourselves unto 
God, as those that are alive from the dead. Rom. 6: 13.—— | 


| 


You hath he quickened, who were dead in trespasses and sins. 
Eph. 2: 1.——Awake thou that sleepest, and arise from the 


| dead. Eph. 5: 14.——And you, being dead in your sins, and 


the uncireumcision of your flesh, hath he quickened. Col. 
2: 13. 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


This lesson follows the last without break in either time or 


part of the same discourse; but from that time to this, it has 


| ever been regarded by all as unparalleled in literature. 
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his life, as he was making his way back through Perea to 
Jerusalem ; and like the rest of them, it is recorded in Luke 
alone. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY A. C. KENDRICK, D.D., LL.D. 
PARALLEL TRANSLATION. 


(11.) And he said, A certain man had two sons. (12.) And 
the younger of them said to his father, Father, give me the 
portion of the property that falleth to me: and he divided to 


| them his living. (13.) And not many days after the younger 


son, gathering all together, went abroad into a distant coun- 
try,-and there wasted his property in riotous living. (14.) 
And he having expended everything, there arose a violent 
famine in that country, and he himself began to be in want. 
(15.) And he went and joined himself to one of the citizens 
of that country, and he sent him into his fields to feed swine. 
(16.) And he desired to fill his stomach with the pods which 
the swine ate; and no one gave to him. (17.) And coming to 
himself, he said, How many hirelings of my father are sup- 
plied abundantly with bread, and I am here perishing with 


| hunger! (18.) I will arise and go to my father; and I will 


say unto him, Father, I have sinned against heaven and 
before thee ; (19.) I am no longer worthy to be called thy son: 
make me as one of thy hired servants. (20.) And he arose 
and came to his father; but while he was yet far distant, his 
father saw him, and was moved with compassion ; and he ran 


and fell upon his neck and kissed him. (21.) And the son 


| said unto him, Father, I have sinned against heaven and 


before thee: I. am no longer worthy to be called thy son. 
22.) But the father said to his servants, Bring forth the best 
robe and put it on him ; and give a ring for his hand, and 
shoes for his feet ; (23.) and bring the fatted calf, kill it, and 


| let us eat and make merry: (24.) because this my son was 


dead, and hath become alive again; he was lost and is found: 


| And they began to make merry. 


NOTES. 
This parable illustrates, by a longer and more touching 


| narrative, the same thought as the two preceding. That 


thought is a simple and obvious one: it is the divine com- 
passion toward the sinful and the lost. In the former 
ones the shepherd forgot for the moment his unstrayed and 
unimperiled sheep in his anxious concern for the one that had 
wandered. The woman forgot for the moment the nine safe 
drachmas in her eagerness to find the lost drachma. And as 
both rejoiced, with a demonstrative joy, over the finding of 
the lost, such as was not called forth by those that had not 
been lost, and had created no anxiety; so here the father 
hastens to welcome the repentant and returning prodigal, 
and to make over him demonstrations of rejoicing which he 
had never made, and had had no occasion to make, over the 
son who had continued in faithful and unfaltering obedience. 
The ninety-nine sheep that had not strayed, the nine drachmas 
that had not been lost, the son that had never left his father’s 
roof and service, nor transgressed his commands, all answer to 
each other. They are not the self-righteousgnor the legally, 
but still imperfectly, righteous of the Jewish nation. They 
are the genuinely, truly, perfectly righteous,—providing such 
there be,—supposed by the Saviour as a background against 
which to set the divine compassion towards sinners. If the 
Pharisees, who murmur against the Lord for his condescend- 
ing grace towards sinners, are really the righteous persons 
whom they suppose themselves, then they must recognize 
with thankfulness, instead of complaint, this feature in God’s 
government, that shows mercy to the unworthy, that sent 
Jesus to call not the righteous, but sinners, to repentance. If 
they are not the righteous ones that they fancy themselves, 
the principle is none the less true, and it is a question on 
which the Lord has here no occasion to pronounce. The one 
point here illustrated is that compassionate love which seeks 
and saves ‘the unworthy, and welcomes.the return of the 
prodigal with more lavish demonstrations of joy than had 
been called forth by long-continued and unfailing obedience 
The transient murmuring of the elder and faithful son is, as 
a feature of the parable, true to the life, and is felicitously 
introduced in order to give the father an opportunity of 
bringing out with more fullness and force the occasion of re- 


| joicing furnished by the return of the lost one. 


Verses 11-13.—We have. the father with his two sons. The 


| younger, as less experienced, and more open to temptation, 


requests his share of the paternal goods, that he may go forth 
for a larger license from home restraints under which he had, 
perhaps, become restive. We need assume no deliberately 
sinful purpose, nor need we speculate why the father accedes 
to the request, and divides his property. The division is 
necessary for the purposes of the parable—Not many days 


| after. A feature giving verisimilitude to the story.— Gathered 
| all together: Naturally by turning his property into money. 
| The narrator need not stop to consider how this was regarded 


by the father and the elder brother. The younger brother 
does it, and goes abroad, and yields to the temptation of 
wasting—scattering, dissipating—his property in riotous living ; 


| literally, by living profligately, riotously. 
It was one, and the crowning one, of those wonderful | 


Verse 14.—Having expended all in reckless and profligate 


parables uttered by our Lord during the last four months of | living.—There arose a violent famine. The famine has no 
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causal connection with the young man’s dissipation. The two 


occurred simultaneously: the famine came on just as his | discovery ; the sheep that went astray, even if it may be con- 


resources were exhausted. In the spiritual sphere—where the 


| 


parable has its application—the worldly expenditure and the | 
spiritual destitution are allied as cause and consequence.—He | 


himself. -Even he, so lately revelling in abundance, shared 
the common destitution. 

Verses 15, 16.—He went and joined himself. These details 
are added to portray vividly the extremities to which he was 
reduced. He became dependent on a stranger, was reduced 
to the employment of a swineherd,—a business peculiarly 
degrading to a Jew (as the young man is naturally supposed 
to be), to whom swine are an abhorrence, and even there is 
refused the food given to these loathsome animals.— Karob- 
pods. A sort of coarse bean used in the East for fattening 
animals.—None gave to him. A stroke added to mark his 
utter destitution. 

Verses 17-19.— Hunger and abandonment work their 
natural effects.— He comes to himself: Returns to his senses ; 


sees the folly of his course of improvident licentiousness. He | 
contrasts his utter destitution with the abundance enjoyed | 


even by the hirelings of his father. They superabownd in 
bread, while he perishes here with hunger.—J will arise. 


With dramatic vividness the whole scene passes before our 


eyes. We see it enacted in the bosom of the young man 
before it discloses itself in outward action.—I have sinned | 


against heaven and before thee. Of course, this in the parable 
is not necessarily Christian repentance. It is the free, broad, 
full confession of a son thoroughly convinced of his unfilial 
and foolish conduct, and ready to make the amplest acknowl- 
edgment. In every relation, alike toward God and his 
father, his sin has been grievous and inexcusable.—Am no 
longer worthy. He dares not hope for the restored filial rela- 
tion; the utmost he aspires to is to be placed on the level 
of those hired laborers who receive at his father’s liberal 
hands ample supply of all their needs. 

Verse 20.—His purpose is instantly fulfilled : he arose and 
came to his father.— While he was yet far distant his father saw 
him. Whether waiting for him in the house, or having gone 
forth in the hope of meeting him, his eye of waiting and 
watchful love saw him; he recognized him in his rags 
and wretchedness, and was moved with compassion. He did not 
wait for the son to come up, and fall at his feet: with active 
compassion he ran, and fell on his neck, and eagerly and affec- 
tionately (sueh is the force of the original verb) kissed him. 


Verse 21—The son commenced his premeditated appeal, 
Father, I have sinned, etc. 


ing request, “Make me as one of thy hired servants.” 
Before the son could utter this, the impatient heart of the 
father issued the mandate to his servants. 

Verse 22.—T he best robe, the ring, the shoes. First the out- 
ward garb of the returned prodigal is to be cared for. His 
wretched apparel is to be exchanged for the garments and 
decorations of a son whom the father delighted to honor. 


case, for festal occasions. Along with sumptuous apparel, 


sumptuous food.—Let us eat and make merry: Rejoice, or | 


delight ourselves. This answers to the calling together of the | 


friends and neighbors of the preceding parables. The return 
of the prodigal, the recovery of the lost one, must be the 
signal for public rejoicing and festivities. 

Verse 24.— Was dead. In the sphere of the parable the 
reference is not to spiritual death. The son was dead to his 
father; he had abandoned him, gone off, and been reckoned 
and mourned by him as among the dead ; his recovery had 
been hailed as a return to life. It was as if’a dead son had 
risen from the grave. In the application of the parable it is 
spiritual death and spiritual resurrection: the restoring of 


the dead and lost soul to life and to God. 


Verses 25-32.—The parable is here essentially completed. 


But the scene of the elder son adds greatly to its force and 
formal completeness. 
«4 ys 
righteous person who needs no repentance,’—not a sham 
righteous person; not a conceited Pharisee ; but a son who 
had for many years served his father, had never transgressed 
his commandments, and was lovingly recognized by the 
father as one who was always wi im, “ [ 
ho was always with him, “ and all that I have 


| menial to do. 
The father would have anticipated | 


: | hearers with supreme skill when he suggests an occupation 
the whole of it; he only succeeded in cutting short the clos- | 


‘ | prodigal began the rather to envy them. 
Verse 23.—T'he fatted calf: A fatling kept, as was often the | it " 
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piece of money has nothing to do with its own loss or its own 


ceived as responsible for its own wandering, is yet plainly not 
consulted as to the processes of search for its return. But this 
prodigal is represented as going away in his own willfulness, 
and as returning in pursuance of his own resolution. The 
action of a personal sinner, therefore, is delineated exactly 
as we might be expected to witness it in every-day life. 

I. We shall need to group together at the. outset the par- 
ticulars which show this young man’s alienated condition at 
the moment when the story gives him introduction. See 
verses 11, 12. 

His affec- 
tions had been soured and turned before he made this abrupt 
demand. 


1. He was estranged from all love for his father. 


This is evidenced from his asking for his portion 
of goods when it was not yet due. 
term. 


He employed a legal 
He addressed his father as to a division of his estate 
in a cool, technieal way. 

2. He was away from his home. See verse 13. His father’s 
residence which he had left is pictured in the parable, with 
the family life in it, by two or three strokes of a master hand. 
Even the servants had enough and to spare. 
unknown. 


Feasts were not 
Music and dancing were part of the entertain- 
But it is plain that the old father meant to be master 
there; and that was precisely the condition of life this 
impulsive youth resolved to escape. 


ment. 


3. He had fallen into poverty. See verse 14. 


Removed 


| from influences which had hitherto kept him in check, he 


began the career of a profligate and debauchee. A little time 
spent in this voluptuous folly sufficed to run through his for- 
tune. The words, “wasted his substance with riotous living,” 
mean he lived without saving. And then his poverty was 
accelerated by a famine which made things costlier than usual. 
Of course, this sent his friends away from him in an hour. 
There are animals mentioned by natural historians which 
move in herds, but whenever any one of the number is 
afflicted with the slightest disease, or wounded by an accident, 
the others all hasten to flee from him in terror. There is 
much of the same feeling among wicked men, only it is pov- 
erty that constitutes their greatest alarm. 
Can he pay? 
has he? 

4, At last, he sank to the lowest, and became a servant. 
He went and offered himself toa master. The citizen of that 
country put him at the very worst business he had for any 
Our Lord touches the national pride of his 


Is he good means, 
What is he worth ? means, How much money 
So this prodigal was no longer good. 


so low as the tending of swine; for a Jew knew nothing 
which could be more degrading or disgusting. These animals 
were unclean and forbidden for food, and a swineherd was 
almost an outcast. 

5. At this moment the young man was actually hungering in 
the presence of his beasts. See verse 16. So far from having 
the right to despise the lowly creatures of his charge, the 


comfortable, while he was in fact famished for food. He 
wished he could live on husks as they did. Still, even the 
karob-pods were his master’s; and neither the citizen nor his 
swine would willingly share the greedy luxury of their rations 
with this once pampered spendthrift. 

The picture must be turned now to show just how it illus- 


| trates the condition of a sinner alienated from his Father in 


| dissipation and lust. 


We have in him the analogue of the | 


heaven. His own pride of heart lies at the bottom of his 


departure; he wants to be master of himself. 


powers of mind and body—he rushes away into the world o, 
He wastes his property, he undermines 
his constitution, he perverts his taste, he simply panders to 
his own worst. passions with a crowd of parasites whom he 
imagines to be friends. He soon comes to want, and then is 
forsaken by those he kept in pay. Now he goes to the devil 
directly and hires himself out; and Satan accepts him at his 


own valuation, and puts him among the swine. Before long 


| he wishes he could be one of the herd around him, so as to 
| be fond of what they live upon, and be as satisfied with what 


eh bp : ; : ‘ 
is thine.” This son’s natural misunderstanding and murmur- | 


ing over the father’s joy is made the occasion of a final and 
most beautiful reiteration and enforcement of the great 
principle of all these parables,—pre-eminent joy over the 
recovery of the lost. The father constantly rejoiced over the 


obedient son; special demonstrations are fittingly reserved 
for those who have been in 


imminent peril, and snatched 
from destruction. 


“THE PEARL OF PARABLES.” 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


This is the name caught first from a comment of Stier, and 
adopted by Hamilton, by which to speak of Christ’s story of 
the Prodigal Son. Of the three parables in the fifteenth 
chapter of the Gospel of Luke, two picture the divine side of 


gospel grace ; and this, the last one, the human side. The 


he loathes as they seem to be with husks. 
II. Let us now seek, for the particulars which display this 
prodigal’s entire change in purpose and feeling by which he 


was.at last led back to his home in penitence and peace. See | 


verse 17. 
1. First of all, he began to think. 


ways, and turned my feet unto thy testimonies.” The expres- 


sion here is as singular as it is strong: “ When he came to 
himself.” So up to this moment he had been beside himself! 


A sort of madness was in his heart. He sees where he is, 


and what he is, and what he has so long been doing. He 


finds out how far he is from all he once loved. He under- 


stands the citizen who is grinding him to the dust, and insult- 


ing his soul at the same time he is starving it. In other 


words, he gains a “true sense of his sin;” and perceives its 
real guilt. 


2. Then he began to remember. That is Scripture counsel 


for us in these later times: ‘“ Remember from whence thou 
art fallen.” 


They seemed so | 


Gathering | 
together all his resources of time, talent, energy—all his | 


a 
“T thought upon my | 


The prodigal recollected the kindness of his | 
| home in the days gone by. As we look at him sitting there | 


_—— Sandie an - 


among the swine, we feel that he has an apprehension of the 

| mercy of his father. He would have sunk into uttermost 

| despair if he had not believed in the deepest convictions of 
his being that his father would give him a welcome. 


| 3. Then he began to regret. His grief over the wickedness 
| of his career is shown by the softness and gentleness of his 
| forms of meditation. We discover no demonstrations of spite. 


| He does not recriminate, and blame his companions, or 
| 
| 
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reproach the citizen whose herds he had envied: It the 
| rather seems to him he is entirely responsible; so he says 
with becoming frankness, “ I have sinned.” 
| 4, Then he began to Aate. Abruptly, but forever, he throws 
| up his engagement with his cruel master. He renounces abso- 
| lutely all the associations of his life in this far country. We 
| might almost imagine such a man would never in after years 
| look upon a herd feeding on husks without loathing the very 
| sight of them. See 2 Corinthians 7 ;: 9-11. 
| 5, Then he began to resolve. See verses 18,19. So critical 
| is this as a point in his experience, that we must analyze it 
| step by step to the end. 
| He resolved he would arise. If he was actually bent on 
| making a change, he must be up on the instant and out of 
| this. Nothing could be gained by delay. So he decided to 
| do something at once. 
| He resolved he would go to his father. To whom else could 
| he go? Drudgery was here, freedom was yonder. 
was here, honor was yonder. Slavery was here, duty was 
yonder. Starving was here, plenty and to spare were yonder. 
Loneliness was here, love was yonder. He must not try the 
experiment of seeking a more considerate master than this 
citizen ; he must leave everything and go home. 

He resolved to speak to his father. Observe, in this little 
speech he says over and over again to himself, there is not 
one word about food or raiment, or future fortune. He is 
going to get the awful past right before he begins on anything 
else. He decides that he will confess before he begins to 
plead ; what he wants is pardon. 

He resolved to be obedient to his father. 
after anything to please him. Unworthy of sonship, he will 
ask for a servant’s place. Indeed, now he has come to see 
that the lowest position in his father’s house is higher than 
the highest he ever discovered in all these reckless, wicked 
days since he teft it. 

Here, again, we must pause to turn the story, so as to see in 
all plainness how it illustrates the process of mind and 
behavior, through which a contrite sinner returns to his 
Father in heaven in the hour of his resolve. These steps are 
all homeward steps. They have been grouped together in 
the old definition : “ Repentance unto life is a saving grace, 
whereby a sinner, out of a true sense of his sin, and appre- 
hension of the mercy of God in Christ, doth, with grief and 
hatred of his sin, turn from it unto God, with full purpose 
of, and endeavor after, new obedience.’ 


Shame 


He will be here- 








IlI. There remains for our study now only one more group- 
ing of particulars which show this prodigal’s reception when 
at the last he arrived in his own country, and came to his 
| father’s house. 
| 1. He carried out his purpose of arising and going to his 
| father (see v. 20). It would have done no good just to 
resolve and then sit still there among the swine. 
his journey forthwith. 


He began 

And it is allowable for a delicate 
| imagination to picture his progress, as he crossed the remem- 
| bered scenes once more, and recognized his old 
departure. 


forlorn 
Perhaps he met some jeering comrade at first, 
who tried to taunt him into staying where he was ; but he 
would grow easier and more determined with every step. 
Conscience would be on his side, as conscience always is when 
one is doing what is right. 

And in fact he did not have to make the whole journey 
alone. “A great way off” his father met him, and all was 
peace. 

2. He carried out his purpose of confessing his sin to his 
father. See verse 21. Perhaps he had been fainting with 
hunger; but hope would tell him of comfort by and by. 
Perhaps he would meet a train of travelers, who would laugh 
at his sorry look and condition ; but he would think of help 
coming before long. Perhaps his heart wholly sank at the 
moment when from the last hill he saw his home; but he 

| would be sure to fall back on his sure faith in his father’s 
affection. 

That speech was begun, but never ended. His father’s 
arms around his neck silenced the sound of a son’s humilia- 
tion. See verses 22-24. 

3. He carried out his purpose of full obedience of his 
father. 
servant any more. 


To be sure, not a word was said about his being a 
He was a son now ; and all the old honor 
had come with the robe and the ring. But the unspoken 
resolve still remained in his heart. See Hebrews 5: 8._ 

We are persuaded that, when the windows were lit, and 
the radiance of the feast was lifting the sombre shadows of 
years among the trees outside, and the echoes were keeping 
time to the rhythm of the dancers, and the father who had 
found a son was glad, and the son who had come back to his 
father was content, there was now and then a thoughtful 
moment in which the returned prodigal looked around him 
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and whispered to himself: “Even a son can afford to be 
faithful hereafter in the service of a father like ours!” 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The younger of them said, . . . Father, give me the portion of 
goods that falleth to me (v.12). It is quite as likely to be the 
younger as the elder son who thinks that he can do better 
with his father’s money than the father can. But boys and men 
—and women too—of almost any age are prone to believe 
that they could use satisfactorily more money than they have 
now in hand. At the least, they want their full share of this 
world’s goods. There is very little shrinking from the 
responsibilities and temptations of wealth. All shrink from 
poverty, few from riches. Rarely would a son or a daughter 
say to an earthly parent: “Father, withhold from me all of 
your property which you think I can do without. Give me 
no more than in your judgment I need to have.’ Rarely 
would one make a similar request of our heavenly Father. 
There are prayers going up on every side, day by day: 
“Father, give me just as much wealth as you are willing I 
should have. Give me my full share of your possessions.” 
And this in spite of the truth that no child of God knows 
the wise use of wealth so well as God does ; and that with an 
increase of one’s earthly possessions there comes ever an 
increase of danger to the possessor. 

Wasted his substance with riotous living (v.13). “A fool and 
his money are soon parted.” And whoever doesn’t know 
enough to realize that added danger comes with added wealth, 
and to shrink from reaching after riches, is certainly foolish, if 
nota fool. Asa practical truth, those men and women who have 
most desire to gain wealth are least likely to use it to advan- 
tage when it is theirs. Some waste their substance with 
riotous living ; some waste it in selfish display ; some waste it 
in foolish investments. In fact, whoever uses his or her 
property except as a steward accountable to God for the wise 
expenditure of every dollar, wastes the substance committed 
to him—or to her, and is so far as foolish as the prodigal son. 

When he had spent all, there arose a mighty famine in that 
land (v.14). There is pretty sure to be some extra need of 
money when a man has made a foolish use of what he had. 
He who is reckless with his capital or his income will always 
find just when he is shortest that an emergency arises which 
didn’t enter into his calculations. It may be short crops, or a 
fire, or the failure of a business firm, or sickness, or an influx 
of visitors, or a wedding—there will be something which 
practically amounts to a famine in that land, when a man has 
spent what he ought to have guarded carefully. Extraordi- 
nary needs must be looked out for in life quite as sharply as 
ordinary needs. 

And joined himself to a citizen, . . . to feed swine (v. 15). 
There is no falling up hill in this world. The man, or the 
boy, who fails to hold his own in one place will drop into a 
lower place—never into a higher one. The only way to rise 
is by getting a good foothold where you stand. Fitness for a 
better sphere is shown and secured through filling creditably 
the sphere already occupied. He who does not use wisely his 
money, his talents, his time, cannot expect other men to trust 
in his hands anything of theirs which is of greater value; 
If there is one occupation lower than another, the man who 
keeps on going down hill will come to it sooner or later. The 
young man who is wasting his substance, who is neglecting 
his business, who is idling away his time, who is failing to 
study while he can, mustn’t be surprised if he is compelled 
by and by to join himself to somebody to feed hogs—to keep 
himself from starving. 

When he came to himself (v.17). After all, there is in every 
man something better than a fool, or a spendthrift, or a rake, 
or a hog-tender, A man’s self is never satisfied with sinning 
and sinking. He knows that he ought to be above these 
things. His own self tells him that he is fitted for a purer 
and a nobler life. He is beside himself, he is outside of him- 
self, he is away from himself, while he is going to ruin. He 
has to shut his eyes to his danger, and his ears to his con- 
science, as he presses his way down hill. When he comes to 
himself, when he is all alone with himself, when he lies 
awake at night by himself, he is frequently confessing to him- 
self his folly and higsin, and saying to himself, “I ought to 
do better than I am doing.” 

And he arose, and came to his father (v. 20). It is of very 
little use to be sorry that we are in suffering, or to admit that 
we have done wrong, or to see how we could better ourselves, 
or to resolve that we will do our duty. A great many people 
have done all these things many times over, without chang- 
ing their course in the slightest. All the while they have 
continued on the down-hill track, and their end has been 
ruin, It is the rising up and going in the other direction 
that proves penitence, and secures its results. The Bible 
nowhere calls on us to make good resolutions, or to try and do 
right. It commands us to do right, and not to do wrong. It 
is conforming to the commands of God that alone meets the 
requirements of God. Resolving and trying in themselves 
amount to nothing. Rising and going amount to a great deal. 

When he was yet a great way off, his father saw him, and had 
compassion. A true father, a true mother, is always on the 
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watch for the return of a lost boy. The parental heart 
never ceases to throb with love for the wayward child. It 
needs no pleading on the part of the returning prodigal to 
win a welcome home. All that is needed is the sight of him 
in the distance, homeward bound. The loving, longing 
parent sees him while he is yet a great way off, and runs to 
greet him with an affectionate embrace. To-day many 
fathers and mothers are looking out from their sad homes 
for a glimpse in the distance of returning children who fool- 
ishly deserted their homes. How they would hasten to greet 
the loved ones back again! To-day the loving Father in 
heaven watches for penitent sinners coming to him for for- 
giveness. So soon as he sees a single face turned toward him 
in the extremity of the earth, he has compassion, and goes out 
to welcome the child who was dead and is alive again, who 
was lost and is found. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Review the parables of last week before entering on this 
one. How many sheep were in the fold before one was lost? 
How many pieces of silver had the woman before she missed 
one? The story was of one sheep out of a hundred, one out 
of ten pieces of money ; to-day it is of one son when the father 
had but two. How did the woman feel when she found her 
money? Yet the coin hung idly as before with the others, 
—only a piece of silver, not a thing of life to know or care 
where it was. How about the sheep; did it know when it 
was safe again? There is no animal more senseless than a 
sheep; it was tired enough to rest on the shepherd’s shoulders 
and in the fold, but could not tell its gladmess as a pet dog 
or favorite horse could do. The son then, one of two, with 
a thinking soul, is of more worth than the coin or the sheep 
which any man or woman would have been glad to save. 
Whom did Jesus come to seek and to save? 

It is enough to give to children this gem among parables 
just as you find it in the gospel, so plain and simple that 
each scene in the story of the wandering son will be photo- 
graphed on the memory, and the fact that it represents a sinner 
wandering from God, shows how to repent, and how a 
heavenly Father welcomes and forgives. If this is done in 
childhood, you may safely leave for mature years the shades 
of theological meaning which underlie many of the fine 
points of the parable. 

Two sons; was the younger one petted and spoiled? We 
do not know ; he was loved and had a happy home, and love 
and home never spoil a loving child. But he grew tired of 
home, tired of being the younger and having to obey; he 
wanted to have his own way, to go or to come, to have money 
and spend as he chose. Wouldn’t you call him a wild boy? 

The father did as the son asked; it did not take long for 
the wild boy to get away, and a long way off too. He turned 
his goods into money, so he could carry it with him on a 
long journey, far off, somewhere, anywhere. He was wander- 
ing, having a good time, plenty of money in his girdle or 
hidden about him. Did robbers find him on the road, like 
the man going to Jericho? He robbed himself; he was 
wasting, throwing away, his money, time, youth, strength, 
health, character. Isn’t he well called a prodigal? Explain 
meaning of “ prodigal,” always used for this parable in the 
heading of chapter and page in our Bibles, but not in the 
text itself. Did he do this alone? “He wasted his substance 
with riotous living,”—eating, drinking, spending with others 
no better than himself; for while his money lasted he could 
find companions enough. Waste never walks alone, want is 
sure to follow; when he had wasted he was in want. The 
far-off country was a land of famine; money gone, clothing 
worn and spoiled; a stranger, alone, homeless, wandering, 
footsore, hungry,—what could he do? He must work ; he who 
could not bear restraint at home hired himself to a stranger, 
a citizen of that country, to do whatever he bade him. He 
sent him into his fields to feed swine,—animals that every 
Jew despised, he, the starving son, must feed and follow. 

Describe the food, the pods of the carob-tree, in appearance 
like the seed-vessels or beans of the catalpa-tree which boys 
often smoke, or like the pods on locust-trees. Perhaps you 
can get some specimens of the carob-tree, or a picture; for 
travelers so often bring or send them that specimens are 
quite common. Gladly would the hired swine-herdman 
have eaten the husks that he measured and flung out in the 
rough trampled field, but no man gave him, and the petty 
wages did not furnish enough food to keep him from hunger- 
ing for the husks. Where were all the companions who 
laughed and feasted with him,—not friends, only jolly fellows 
for a night’s frolic. He sat down to think, he despised him- 
self, he was wretched, he looked back over the steps that 
brought him to his want. 

“He came to himself;”” he saw what he had been, what 
he was, then and there; he thought of the happy servants 
in his father’s house, they had bread enough and to spare, 
they could always give to the traveler or to the poor, and I— 
he said—“I perish with hunger.” He'was waking to his 
senses. This he resolved to do, “I will arise,’—not lie here 
and perish with these beasts; “I will go to my father;” 
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his repentance,—he resolved what todo. Feeling his misery 
was but a part, he was resolved upon some action as 
well as feeling sorrow. Shame, rags, hunger, should not 
keep him away. He chose the very words to say, “Father, I 
have sinned ;” yes, he felt that God knew it all,—he owned 
it,—“ against heaven and before thee.” He confessed, “I am 
no more worthy to be called thy son.” He did not name the 
long list of sins, but he owned that he did not deserve the 
place of a loved child. Only one thing he would ask,—per- 
haps by faithful work he might win back the trust he knew 
he did not deserve,—“ make me as one of thy hired servants.” 
He “ arose, and came to his father.” 

A long way off was one running to meet him; he fell on 
his neck and kissed him. Who wasthat? Dirt and rags 
did not keep back the kisses; he had compassion. The son 
said the words he had been saying over to himself all the 
long way home, but not all. What did he mean to ask? 
Servants‘ gathered around, the father gave orders to them. 
“Bring the best robe, and put it on him;” “put a ring on 
his hand,’—the hand that had wasted was to wear a seal 
ring, a sign of libc ty, power, safety ; “put shoes on his feet,” 
—servants wore no ‘hoes, the bare worn feet were to walk like 
a child again. “K || thecalf,’—fed and fattened, waiting for 
a feast,—“ let us eat odbe merry.” Could that son speak of 
a servant’s place? This song was on the father’s lips: “This 
my son was dead, and is alive again; he was lost, and is found.” 
Not a word of blame, not a question why, but a glad welcome, 
forgiveness, rejoicing, over and with him. So the Father 
waits for each wandering soul. 

TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. J. MAX HARK. 

This “ pearl of the parables” enforces the truth illustrated 
in the parables of the lost sheep and the lost piece of 
silver. The Pharisees and scribes had murmured against 
Christ’s having so much to do with the lowest classes of sin- 
ners. He tries to impress upon them, and all, how precious 
in God’s sight is any human soul, however sinful and 
degraded; how God is willing “to save to the uttermost ;” 
and how him that cometh unto him he will in no wise cast out. 

Explain the motives of the younger son for wishing to 
have his share of his inheritance given to him at once, and 
then going into a far country away from home. The desire 
for freedom from all restraint, wish to “be his own master.” 
A feeling nearly always found in the young, it is most 
illusive and treacherous. We must have some one to restrain 
and guide us; if not God and the parents or teachers he gives 
us, then it will be Satan and his appointees. Discontent, 
desire to see the world, to “ sow his wild oats.’ What a train 
of evils and misery follows after them! 

Show how and why all sin is a going away from God, our 
Father in heaven; what we deprive ourselves of when we 
thus renounce him,—the comfort of his love and care, the 
blessings of his guidance and protection, the strength and 
peace-giving effects of his approving voice in our conscience, 
the sense of belonging to some one who is almighty and all 
wise. Cut loose from these, we blindly rush onward in our 
course of folly and sin. We give our “substance,” our 
strength, time, and talents, our peace of mind, purity of 
heart, and health of body to “buy that which is not bread.” 
But erelong these will fail us, and we find that they have 
been “ wasted,” for we have nothing to show for them. There 
comes a time to every sinner when he feels his “ want.” 

When the prodigal felt this want, why did he not go home 
at once to his father? For the same reason that you, who 
know your sinfulness, and are dissatisfied with it, refuse to go 
to your heavenly Father. His pride kept him away. He 
wes afraid of the jeers and sneers of his companions. He put 
it off, and tried to find relief by hiring himself to a “citizen 
of that country.” But there is no relief to be found in the 
world, none away ‘from God. The longer you put off going 
to God with an humble and contrite heart, the more firmly 
you bind yourself to sin, and sink yourself in your miserable 
degradation. This Jew had to become a swineherd! The 
worst disgrace he could endure. And instead of promised 
relief and help, not even his wages were given him; nay, he 
was not even allowed to eat of the carob beans with which 
the swine were fed! His professed comrades and friends had 
got all out of him they could, and now heartlessly laughed at 
him, and left him to take care of himself,—to die for all they 
cared. Sin and the world do nothing to help their victims 
whom they have despoiled of their all. It is only Christ and 
his followers who “ bear one another’s burdens.” 

At last, in his utmost misery, the prodigal “came to him- 
self”? Some sinners won’t come to their senses until God 
permits them to fall into the utmost straits. Will you wait 
till then? : 

But if the son was anxious to be forgiven, the father was 
| equally eager to forgive. For through all his absence and 

ungrateful sinfulness, that father had never ceased to love 
him. And now, “when he was yet a great way off,” see how 
| his father knows him, runs to meet him, and shows his for- 
giving love by every demonstration of affection. So our 
Father showed his love in that “while we were yet sinners 
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comes “to seek and to save that which was lost.” God sees 
and recognizes the least little spark of trne repentance in our 
hearts, and hastens to meet it with his love. No danger of 
our not being accepted, if we come as the prodigal did. 


QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Introductory —To what audience did Jesus speak the para- 
bles of the lost sheep and of the lost coin? (Luke 15: 1, 2.) 
What was the leading truth presented in each ? 

Verse 11.—What subject did he choose for fuller illustra- 
tion of the cause of joy in the family of God? Who was 
represented by the elder and who by the younger son? How 
did the conduct of the elder son resemble the Pharisees’ on 
this occasion? (vs. 25-28.) How did he resemble them in 
spirit ? (vs. 29, 30.) Did Jesus, in verses 31 and. 32, imply 
the Pharisees’ righteousness, or merely allow their premise for 
present argumeng? What did he present as the primary 
cause of man’s degraded condition? (v. 12.) From what 
restraint did man first attempt to free himself? (Gen. 3: 3.) 
What is the first God-given restraint which the soul now 
meets in its journey in life? (Eph. 6: 1.) - Does “the portion 
of goods” which the rebel claims represent powers of body 
and mind or opportunities and privileges in life? How did 
the sons’ portions compare? (Deut. 21: 17.) How did the 
publicans’ and Pharisees’? What is the natural course of 
man when once he feels all his advantages exclusively his 
own? (v. 13.) What result would soon follow the removal, 
from the world, of all sense of accountability ? How has God 
ordained that even the atheist shall be guarded against this 
disaster? (Rom. 13: 1-4.) What waste attends a course of 
sin? How did Jesus condemn waste of substance? (John 
6: 12.) How waste of time and talent? (Matt. 20: 6; 
25: 25-27.) What is the chief cause of poverty? Is the 
financial loss the greatest or least loss from indulgence in 
intoxicating drinks and tobacco? What food does the world 
afford the hungry soul that has exhausted its resources in 
search of pleasure? (v. 14.) To whose service does the wan- 
derer abandon himself, in hope of present relief? (v. 15; 
Rom. 6: 16.) What work does his master give him? What 
admonition is here suggested tous? (Eph.5: 11.) Name one 
who ventured toward the citizens of a far country (Gen. 
13: 11-13). Are obedient or disobedient children the more 
likely to form evil friendships? What pay does the service 
of sin yield? (v. 16; Rom. 6: 23.) How does God provide 
for all his household? (v. 17.) Does this provision include 
those moved only by instinct, or not? (Matt. 6: 26.) What 
first step in the sinner’s return is set forth in verse 17 ? 

Verses 18, 19.—What is the second step, and the spirit in 
which we must ever approach our Father? What is the last 
step and the certain result? (v. 20.) Are all sinners accepted 
in advance of the voicing of the heart’s prayer? Is confes- 
sion necessary after receiving assurance of the Father’g love ? 
(v. 21.) What is the chief point of this parable? (vs. 22-24.) 


ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


Sin is a tremendous blunder; that is clearly taught in the 

lesson of to-day. This can be illustrated from the meaning 
of the Hebrew and Greek words commonly used to designate 
the act’of sin. Their first meaning is simply “to miss the 
mark,’’—and sin always.misses its mark. So much so is this 
the case that a book was written and printed with the title The 
Blunders and Follies of Vice and Crime. In all human 
experience there has not been found a single sin that brought 
abiding satisfaction to the doer of it. The awkward marine 
who fired off the cannon was knocked down and had his legs 
Sin recoils. 
The prodigal found himself at last with 
You have stood on the banks of a river and 
watched the mighty onward flow. What is the secret of it? 
Simply that the water is seeking its level, and on it goes, 
leaping cataracts and winding through valleys, till it finds it 
in the sea. Yet sin sometimes seems to have an upward ten- 
dency. In that case it is like the balloon which goes up and 
up until the density of the atmosphere becomes less, and it 
can no longer resist the outward pressure of the imprisoned 
gases. Then the balloon bursts, and falls back to the earth 
or into the sea. Sin always tends downward at last. 

The hopeful sign in the case of the prodigal was that, 
although he was among the swine, he was not one of them. 
He felt the need of, and longed for, home. Circe’s pigs, wal- 
lowing in their sensual paradise, never remembered that they 
had been men. They were perfectly happy as they were, and 
therein consisted their infinite perdition. 

But, after all, the true lesson of this parable is the picture it 
gives of the waiting love of God. Describe in a few skillful 
sentences how the father watched for the return of the son, 
and how “when he was yet a great way off” the father saw 
him and ran to meet him. And then tell of some other father 
just as loving who has watched and waited in vain. Illustrate 
the love of God as freely as you will, and do not leave your 
scholars under the impression that you regard the father 
in the parable as more loving than God. Show that if 
they do not return to the Father who is waiting for them, it 


Sin finds its level. 
the swine. 
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is not because his love or mercy are insufficient, but because rebellious son, as laid down in Deuteronomy 21 : 18-21, and 


they themselves prefer the troughs and husks of the swine. 
Sin and Folly.—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 2, p. 59, 


% 350,—Sin and Death; Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings, | 


First Series, p. 488,—Emblems of Sin ; Second Series, p. 395, 
—The Hand and the Glass; Krummacher’s Parables,—The 
Melancholy Son; Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, p. 753, 
2 4491,—Perishing Through Ignorance ; 3 4492,—The Prom- 
ise and the Performance; 3 4496,—The Kolly of Sin; Fos- 
ter’s Prose Illustrations, First Series, p. 5313,—The Deceitful- 
ness of Sin; % 5314,—The Delusion of Sin; Second Series, 
p. 696, 2 11,699,—A Description of Sin. 

Need and Longing.—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 3, 
p. 185, ¢ 733,—Longing, yet Afraid; Bertram’s Homiletic 
Cyclopedia, p. 755, 3 4498—Hampton Court; 3 4499,—The 
Quicksand ; Foster’s Prose Illustrations, Second Series, p. 661, 
2 11,364,—Fruitless Regrets. 

Return and Welcome.—See The Preacher’s Cabinet, p. 44, 
@ 214,—Repentance; The Biblical Treasury, vol. 5, p. 4, 
2 941,—The Returning Prodigal ; vol. 6, p. 122, 3 1289,— 
The Return of the Wanderer; vol. 7, p. 174, ¢ 1560,—Lost 
and Found; Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings, First Series, 
p. 1,—Access to God ; Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First Series, 
p. 554, ¢ 4969,—The Delight of Repentance. 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


THE PRODIGAL SON 


Wandering : Returning: 
LOST. FOUND. | 

| 

DEAD. ALIVE. | 
This, My Son. | 


REPENTANCE BRINGS A 


AYWARD 
ANDERING 

RETCHED 

ANTING 


ILLING 
AITING 
ATCHING 
ELCOMING 


| FATHER. 








LESSON ANALYSIS. 





THE CONDITION: 
In a far country. In want. 


THE RESOLVE: 
I will go to my father. 


THE RETURN: 
And he arose and went. 


THE CONFESSION: 
Father, I have sinned. 


THE RECEPTION: 
Welcomed, kissed, feasted. 











ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


Not to fatigue the reader with long extracts, this one tal- 
mudic parable will show the Jewish doctors’ parallel to the 
parable in this lesson,—that of the Prodigal Son: “Rabbi 
Samuel said, . . . ‘Like to a king’s son who was degenerate. 
The king sent his tutor to him, with instruction to say: 
‘Turn back [that is, repent], my son.’ Thereupon the son 
returned word, ‘ With what face can I return? I am ashamed 
before thy presence.’ The father said again, ‘Is a son indeed 
ashamed to return to his father? Dost thou not return to thy 
father?’ Even so did God say to the people of Israel 
through Jeremiah the prophet, when they had sinned, 
‘Return’ (Jer. 3: 12); whereat Israel answered, ‘With what 
countenance can I return to God?’ Whereupon God said 
to them, ‘My children, if ye return, do ye not return to 
your Father ?’” 

If the parable were to be pressed closely, we would not be 
at liberty to overlook the biblical orientalism in “the portion 
of goods that falleth to me.” That is to be found in Deu- 
teronomy 21:17. The younger sons had only half as much as 
the eldest. This, however, the auditors would scarcely pay 
much attention to, as not one of the essential points of the 
parable. It would be rather the part of a curious commen- 
tator to display more wit than wisdom, and see therein the 
lesson (true or false) that the portion of prodigals is at the 
start only half of the sober. That may be a good offset to 
the other conclusion sometimes drawn in sport or caviling, 
that as the prodigal meets with a happy reception when he 


returns, 80, on the whole, it is better to do a little in the | 


prodigal line—sow the wild oats—before attempting to do right 
systematically. The talmudists give a reasom for the double 
portion of the elder son, and also for the punishment of a 








| add many other lucubratious comments. 
| 


One thing the talmudists do, however, which entirely 
accords with the sentiment of the whole East. They con- 
sider the “rebellious son” of the sort intended in the passage 
just pointed out, as one who, after other specified things, 
would waste his father’s substance with extravagant or riotous 
living. Of course it is one sort of rebellion, and a stubborn 
one, allied with theft and smuggling; but in the oriental 
mind that sort is the worst sort—the serpent that devours all 
the rest of the brood. No vice is so hateful to the better, 
soberer citizens of the East as a waste of money. Cheating 
and lying—or even stealing and robbery, provided it be not 
from friends—are not so bad. The first two are necessary in 
order to make money ; and the last two are defensible if only 
done in an organized tribal manner, for the same object. 
Among the Bedawin of Mesopotamia, a young warrior is 
expected to steal his mare from a stranger or enemy, before 
he can start in business as a regular marauder in good stand- 
ing with his tribe. 

Nor, among the city people, are many of the vices frowned 
upon which are thought intolerable among us. Gambling is 
a good thing, provided one wins; and gaming is one of the 
great vices of the East. A young man’s prodigality is not 
checked by authority unless it is, or leads to, prodigality in 
the stricter sense ; that is, wastefulness. Bad characters are 
sometimes expelled from a city because they cause the rich 
men’s sons to spend money too freely ; but never on account 
merely of corruption. Such characters, indeed, boast-of their 
deeds and their company. Nor is a café chantant—the half 
oriental, half French or Italian counterpart of the west- 
European low music-hall—ever “pulled” for its iniquity, 
but because it absorbs too much money from young patrons 
who belong to the families of those in power. Sinful 
pleasures are rated sinful according to their costliness. 


“The “husks that the swine did eat”’ are familiarly known 
as the pods of the Ceratonia siliqua of Linneus, It is a noble 
tree, stretching all along the southern points of the shores of 
the Mediterranean, and sometimes farther northward, from 
Spain to Palestine. Greece and Cyprus are the most favored 
places, but southern Italy is beautiful with these trees. The 
foliage is dark green—evergreen ; the pod is thick, and filled 
with a viscous, sweetish substance, from which is obtained a 
very useful dibs or molasses, which is often made to‘take the 
place of a similar product from the grape. These pods are 
to be seen now and then for sale in New York and Philadel- 
phia. The smaller merchants often ridiculously call them 
“locusts and wild honey,” with about as much reason, and 
with just the same mistake, as those who call them “St. 
John’s bread.” The pod is thickish, and generally breaks up 
when dry, the pieces still holding the beans; not dropping 
them out as peas are dropped. The khartb bean can scarcely 
be shelled—except when fresh, and then not easily. Not 
only the beans, but the pods themselves, are an article of food 
for both beast and man. They are exported to Europe and 
America, and ground up to serve many purposes of food, and 
perhaps adulteration. One may look over the newspaper lists 
of arrivals of vessels at Constantinople, and often see that by 
far the greater number of vessels were loaded with khartb 
beans or pods, and most of them from Limassol in Cyprus. 
To be sure these vessels are very small, and one large steamer 
has the capacity of a hundred of them ; but in numbers these 
khardb cargoes appear to lead the list in Constantinople. 


The identity of the fruit of the kharfb-tree with these 
“ husks” does not depend upon the Greek alone of the New 
Testament, but in the Peshitto Syriac rendering, the Syriac 
and Arabic names of both tree and fruit, and the tradition of 
the country which has kept the name. In Spain the same 
Arabic name is still retained, together with the article 
attached. In Italy the same name exists, though the writer 
oftener heard it pronounced carr6’ba than carru’ba. In 
Arabic the accent is on the last syllable. As given in the 
English dictionaries, its pronunciation has departed about as 
widely from the original as the information they give has 
departed from completeness. They lay it down as car’ob. 
That, however, is more pardonable than the manner in which 
most English-speaking Hebraists abandon English coincidences 
with the true Shemitic pronunciation to adopt the mistakes 
of Germans, or the substitutes which Germans adopted for 
letters in cases where they “could not frame to pronounce it 
right.” Linnaeus doubtless named the tree Ceratonia siliqua 
in order to combine both the original Greek and the Latin Vul- 
gatetranslation. The former is keratién and the latter siliquis. 

With regard to this food as characteristic of the prodigal’s 
present or former condition, no great stress can be laid. Poor 
people eat it now; in Philadelphia it is sold as a sweetmeat 
to the little boys. It is not likely that the young man found 
such fare at his father’s table. The talmudic proverb, how- 
ever, says, “ When the Israelite must eat rejected food, then 
he comes to himself.” 

But they have two other proverbs of great beauty in this 
connection. The first is: “The doors of prayer are some- 
times open, sometimes shut ; but the doors of repentance are 
ever open.” The other is: “No sin resists sorrow and peni- 
tence.” 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


[All publications received will be promptly noticed under this head. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in making further notice. | 


BOOKS. 
Faith and Freedom. By Stopford A. Brooke, 12mo, pp. xxiii, #42. Bos- 
ton: George H. Ellis. Price, $1.00. 


Handbook of 
Profit 


Plants. By Peter Henderson, 


author of Gardening for 
avo, pp. 410. New York: 


Peter Henderson & Co. 


Anthroposophy By the Rev, 
Thought Series l6mo, pp. sl 
40 cents, 


Charles C. Adams, 
New York: W. 


S.T.D. (Current 
B. Smith & Co. Price, 


Leaders of Men: 
A. Page. 
and Brothers. 


a book of biographies specially written for youth. By 
i2mo, Uiastented, pp. 308. New York: Robert Carter 
Price, $1. 


What Every Mother Shéuld Know. By Edward Ellis, M.D., 
physician to the Victoria Hospital for Sick C hildren. 
132. Philadelphia: Presley Blakiston. Price, 75 cents. 


late senior 
16mo, pp. xil, 


Boys and Girls Playing, and other Addresses to Children. 
Rey, Jolin Charles Pyle, D.D., 
193. New York: 


By the Right 
Lord Bishop of Liverpool. 16mo, pp. 
Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, 75 cents. 


The Testimony of the Ages; or, Confirmations of the Scriptures from 
Modern Science and Recent Discoveries, Ancient Records and Monu- 
ments, etc.; evidences which the plain reader will understand, which 
the scholar will appreciate, and which the skeptic cannot confute. 
By Herbert W. Morris, D.D. 8vo, illustrated, pp. 1002. Price, cloth, 
$3.75; half turkey, $5.25. 


* PAMPHLETS. 
How We Fed the Baby to Make Her Healthy and Happy, 


Hints, By C. E. Page, M.D. 16mo, pp. 14. New 
Wells. Price, 75 cents. 


with Health 
ork: Fowler and 


Illustrated Sewing Primer, with Songs and Music for Schools and Fami- 
lies. Arranged by Louise J. Kirkwood, of Wilson Industrial School. 


l6mo, pp. 67. New York: Wynkoop and Hallenbeck. 
MUSIC, 
The Beacon Light: a collec "a of hymns and tunes for Sunday-schools. 
By J. #1. Tenney and KE, A. Hoffman. Oblong 16mo, boards, pp. 127. 
Boston: Oliver Ditson & é oO. Price, 30 cents. 


Great Joy. A new and favorite collection of music for gospel meetings 
and Sunday-schools. By William W. Bentley, Alfred Benley, and 
Mrs. M. FE Willson. 12mo, boards, pp. 147. Cincinnati: George D. 
Newhall & Co 


A book that should pass under the eyes, if not remain 
in the hands, of every student of archeology, is The Past 
and the Present; or, What Is Civilization? by Arthur 
Mitchell, M.D., LL.D. The author is an enthusiastic 
student of Scotch antiquities, and a zealous gatherer up 
of relics of disappearing arts, and evidences of the man- 
ner of life which properly belong, as some immature 
archzeologic speculations would have it, to the stone age. 
If the majority of archsologists were thorough enough 
to do as the better etymologists and students of language 
and literature do, namely, try to solve the past by the 
present, this rich and racy book would not be the satire 
on them which the author never intended, but which is 
plain enough to all sane eyes. The book is principally 
made up of fact, with very little theorizing, and that of 
the soundest sort, that carries common sense along with 
it. The author, among other honorable titles, bears that 
of “commissioner of lunacy for Scotland,” and if he has as 
sound and sane ideas in that office as he has in his arche- 
ology, Scotland must be blessed indeed. Archeology, 
however, is not by-play to him; for he is Professor of 
Ancient History to the Royal Scottish Academy, and 
secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. His 
researches show clearly that the stone age is still present 
in Scotland, contemporary with the iron age; and that in 
many respects it is compatible with the most sensible 
development of economy and civilization that such 
should be the case. Who would have thought that 
whorls for the spindle, to say nothing of the use itself of 
spindle and distaff, that craggans, or hand-made pottery, 
not wrought on the wheel, and baked, though not in a 
kiln, were to be seen in Scotland to-day? Yet so it is, 
The hieroglyphics of Schliemann, or the development of 
the Cypriote syllabary according to Sayce, occur on 
Scottish whorls, to be seen in the Edinburgh Museum, if 
not on those manufactured to-day. The querns, or rude 
hand-mills for grinding meal or—snuff! are ruder than 
the hand-mills of the old continental world, or the Orient 
of to-day. But he who would see the past in the present 
in respect to matters called archeological, or in respect 
to those pertaining to the advance of civilization, should 
read through this very intertaining and instructive book. 
It is made up of ten of the Rhind Lectures on arche- 
ology, delivered in 1876 and 1878. (8vo, cloth, pp. 362. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $3.00.) 


The Rev. Dr, James Freeman Clarke is a man of cul- 
ture, but something more than culture is necessary to 
give success to an historical novel, and, above all, to a 
novel of which the Saviour himself is made the central 
figure. We are not surprised to find Dr. Clarke’s 
book, The Legend of Thomas Didymus, 
almost an appalling failure. 


8 new 
an utter and 
Its painful dullness is its 


least objectionable feature, though dullness is of itself 


enough to destroy an historical novel. But the book is 
unreal and untrue, both to the society which it affects to 
describe, and to the sacred figure which it discolors and 
distorts. If the religious reader finds inadequate even 
so reverently written a novel as General Wallace’s Ben- 


Hur, a Tale of the Christ, what shall he say of a work 
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which is without a tithe of the ability of General Wal- | wlajects 
lace’s, and which presents not the true Christ, but the | Carter and Brothers. 


Christ of that semi-rationalistic wing of Unitarianism | 


which is willing to explain away almost everything save 
the Resurrection? Dr. Clarke acknowledges his special 
obligations to the Rev. Dr. Furness, of Philadelphia,—a 
reasoner who finds an explanation of the withering of 
the fig-tree in the influence of “ 


the powerful personality 
of Jesus” 


upon sensitive vegetation. Therefore it is the 
Jesus of Dr. Furness and Dr. Clarke, not the Christ of 
the gospels and of the universal Christian church, who is 
the hero of this laboriously constructed fiction. That the 
book will do harm cannot be questioned; but its ill 
influence is fortunately diminished by the limitations of 
Dr, Clarke’s literary and scholastic ability. To say that 
the book is less successful than the works of Ebers and 
Kingsley is not enough; it falls below the level of the 
Rev. William Ware, and even of the Rey 
or Emma Leslie. 
Lee and Shepard. 


J.H. Ingraham 


(12mo, cloth, pp. xiy, 448. Boston: 


Price, $1.75.) 


The previous works of Pye Henry Chevasse, who is a 
physician of eminence in England, have met with a cor- 
dial welcome from mothers, to whom they have mainly 
been addressed. They are characterized by brevity and 
clearness of statement, and great common sense. In the 
Mental Culture and Training of Children the author does 
not forget that his vocation is primarily to care for sound 
and healthy physical conditions, and these aphorisms 
have as much to do with the bodies as with the minds of 
children. The little volume is thrown together after the 
manner of a scrap-book, and would seem to have been 
jotted down at odd moments. Its value would have been 
increased by a more Orderly arrangement, although a 
good index facilitates the discovery of the various sub- 
jects considered. We do not, agree with Dr. Chevasse, 
that children should not be taken to church until they 
are seven or eight years old; but many of his other sug- 
gestions seem to us practical and excellent. (16mo, pp. 

, 286. Philadelphia: Lindsay and Blakiston.) 


Few living men of letters have passed through so many 
vicissitudes of thought and fortune as Victor Hugo. His 
life is one which will repay a careful study, provided 
that study be carried on calmly and critically, and with- 
out political or literary bias. The radical defect of 
Alfred Barbou’s Victor Hugo, which has been done into 
English by Frances A. Shaw, is the almost complete 
lack of this judicial faculty. The writer bows down 
before Victor Hugo, and worships him as the king of the 
romantic writers; or, to quote his own words, “it might 
almost be affirmed, their god.” The style of the work is 
that of the feuilleton; when nothing is said, it is said 
with éclat. In spite of these manifest defects, the book 
may be accepted as a compendious and accurate account 
of Victor Hugo’s life down to the close of 1879. A note 
by the translator brings it down to the publication of 
Religion et Religions in 1880. (16mo, with portraits, pp. 
xiv, 207. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. Price, $1.00.) 


“Don’t you never prophesy unless you know”’ is an 
advice which might be profitably followed by the writers 
of popular manuals of etiquette. if Practical Etiquette by 
N. C. is a fair specimen. On page 41 we have the fairly 
correct statement that “ In no way is one’s culture sooner 
made known than by his manner of writing a note or 
letter.” This statement is illustrated by the “ good form 
for a note of regret”’ given on page 43, which reads as 
follows: “‘ Mr. and Mrs. James Dwight regret that, due to 
sickness, they are unable,” etc. On the next page we are 
informed that “In England, letters of introduction are 
called ‘ tickets to soup.’” The writer might have added 
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(Small 16mo, pp. 112. New 


Price, 50 cents.) 


York: Robert 


Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, a Boston lady who has for 
many years been prominent in works of educational and 
social reform, has gathered into a volume entitled Glean- 
ings in the Fields of Art, her lectures delivered last summer 
before the Concord School of Philosophy. A few new 
chapters have been added, but the author has not 
attempted to give her book any completeness as an 
elementary history of art; though, since they touch upon 
Italy, Spain, Germany, 
France, and America, they may be considered as essays 
toward such a history,—which, it may be said, offers a 
tempting field to some competent writer. Within its 
modest claim, the present book gerves an instructive end. 
(8vo, cloth, pp. 845. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 
$2.50.) 


art in Greece, Constantinople, 


Price, 
4 


Quite a handy little manual for the pocket or desk is 


| Loomis J. Campbell’s Handbook of Synonyms and Prepo- 


sitions. It supplies in neat and compact form lists of the 
principal synonyms of the English language, with, an 
appendix on the comparison and use of prepositions, and 
a list of foreign words and phrases in common use. 
Index words are printed in bold-face type; their 
synonyms in smaller but clear type. No attempt is made 
to define the precise shades of meaning of the various 
synonyms given, the author judging rightly that such an 
attempt would be out of place in a manual for ready 
reference. This little book will rightly find a place or 
the desk of many a busy writer. (Small 16mo, pp. 160. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard. Price, 50 cents.) 

A less attractive subject for an extended biography 
than the Life of George the Fourth could hardly be found ; 
and one is not surprised that even so amusing a book- 
maker as Mr. Percy Fitzgerald should fail to make it 
profitable to the reader. His work is far too long, and 
its wearisomeness is increased by the mildly apologetic 
tone with which he chronicles the long series of the 
king’s sins and foibles. Readers will do well to waste no 
time over Mr. Fitzgerald’s pages, but to turn at once to 
Thackeray’s Four Georges. (1 vol., 12mo, illustrated, 
pp. 921. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $2:00. 
2 vols., 4to, paper, pp. 98, 99 [Franklin Square Library]. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 40 cents.) 


Whether or not we admire the writings of Dinah 
Maria Mulock-Craik, we must admit that they are always 
written with an earnest desire to do good. This is even 
more true of His Little Mother, and Other Tales and! 
Sketches, than of her previous publications; for the: 
book is simply a collection of magazine articles which 
were written, in several instances, for the furtherance of. 
special charities. The best of all the sketches is Poor 
Prin, a True Story, over which fell the tears of the 
author as she wrote, and over which will surely fall the 
tears of many as they read. (12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25.. 
4to, paper, pp. 167. 10 cents. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. 


Price, 


A true story is always captivating to children, and 
Ina’s Visit to Virginia is both true and entertaining. Its 
Sara Keables Hunt, tells in a breezy way 


| about a little girl and her mamma who went from New 


| Publishing House. 


that the English aristocracy uniformly call a policeman | 


“a copper” and in both English and 
society children are politely 
(Small 16mo, pp. 60. 
Price, 50 cents.) 


American high 
“ kids.” 
& Co. 


referred to as 


Chicago: W. L. Klein 
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What amusements are lawful for Christians, and what 
unlawful, is a mooted question. Those not fully per- 
suaded in their own minds will be helped to dedision by 
Anna Warner’s most recent book, Tired Church Members. 
This little volume discusses in a clear and pleasing way 
the question of amusements from the Christian stand- 
point. The argument throughout is biblical ; 


times it is a mere stringing together of Bible texts with 


running comments in the manner of the author’s favorite 


little volume, The Melody of the Twenty-third Psalm 
Not every reader will sympathize with all that is said, but 
few will lay aside the book without having gained in its 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


dropping of the name of Scribner in the sub-title. 
indeed, at | 


York to the eastern shore of:the Old Dominion for a 
jaunt and a visit. A great deal of very good advice is 
cunningly woven into the narrative, and we are sure the 


| little book will be a great favorite wherever it goes. 


(16mo, pp. 202. Nashville, Tenn.: Southern Methodist 


Price, 50 cents.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

It is to be regretted that The Harvard Register did not 
receive sufficient patronage from the a/umni and students 
of the university to justify its continued publication. 
The number for the present month is the last that will be 
issued. 

Scribner & Co, have filed an application in .the 
Supreme Court of New York City for a change in their 
corporate name to The Century Company. No change 
will be made in the name of St. Nicholas, except the 
Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly will retain its present designation until 
the end of the current volume, when it is probable that 


the principal title will be changed to The Century, its 


. | present name being retained for a year as a sub-title. 


R. W. Bliss & Co., of Hartford, Connecticut, have 


perusal clearer views of Christian duty in relation to this | published The Letters and Speeches of St. Paul, ag 
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translated for Conybeare and Howson’s Life and Epis- 
tles of St. Paul. The book is printed almost entirely 
from the plates of the “ American People’s edition” of 
Conybeare and Howson ; an edition already commended 
in The Sunday School Times. The only differences are 
such as have been made in the heading of some of the 
chapters, and in the new paging. For those who desire | 
to have all these portions of the larger book close together, | 
this new arrangement is very convenient. With a copy 
of the entire work to use alongside, it gives almost the | 
same convenience as two copies of the whole. It is to 

be remembered, however, that Conybeare and Howson’s | 
translations were made with especial reference not only to 

their own notes, but also to the design and explanations 

of the body of the work. They are very scholarly and 

valuable ; but it is unjust to the authors, not to say 

often misleading to the reader, to use their translations | 
without the light furnished by the rest of the work. 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1881. 
Third International Convention of the United States and British | 
American Provinces, at Toronto, Ontario, June 22-24. 


Texas, state, at Austin ......... ---------..---.--- April 26, 27 | 
Illinois, state, at Centralia .......- -.---.- cccnccceeee- May 3-5 | 
California, state, at Sacramento -.--------.-.-------- May 10-12 | 
East Tennessee, district, at Rogersville......--.-- May 12, 13 
Minnesota, state, at Owatonna ---------. .-...-----. May 24-26 
Indiana, state, at Evansville -.---.-------..---- May 31-June 2 
Mississippi, state, at Jackson---------...-. --------- June 2, 3 
New York, state, at Cortland... ...................- June 7-9 
Dakota Territory, territorial, at Parker ........-.---- June 7-9 
Alabama, state, at Gadsden ......-.----------..-- June 10-12 
Indian Territory, territorial, at Atoka......_.... August 11, 12 


North Carolina, state, at Salem 
Virginia, state, at Petersburg 
New Jersey, state, at Passaic 


September 1, 2 
October 5, 6 
November 15-17 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—Round Lake Sunday-school Association has aban- 
doned the idea of holding a Sunday-school assembly this 
year. 

—August 11 and 12, not August 5 and 6, as heretofore 
announced, is the date of the next Indian Territory terri- 
torial convention. ; 

—The second anniversary of the Primary Teachers’ 
Union of Philadelphia will be held in Association Hall 
on the afternoon of May 14. The singing will be by seven 
hundred little ones from the different schools of the Union. 
Mrs. W. F. Crafts, of Brooklyn, will teach the lesson, the 
Rey. Dr. Richard Newton will talk to the children, and 
the Rev. Dr. P. S. Henson will address primary teachers. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all interested in 
primary work. 

—A Sunday-school assembly, under the leadership of 
the Rev. James A. Worden, will be held at Asbury Park, 
New Jersey, August 2-12. The assembly is under the 
management of the Presbyterian Synod of New Jersey, 
who propose to make it a gathering of Presbyterian Sun- 
day-school workers from all parts of the United States 

sast of the Mississippi. All the ordinary departments 
will be represented. A full programme will be published 
as soon as all arrangements are completed. 

—A state convention of the officers of the Congrega- 
tional Sunday-schools of Massachusetts will be held on 
Tuesday, May 3, at the Union Church, Main Street, 
Worcester. It is proposed to effect at this convention a 
permanent organization of the laymen officers in the 
Sunday-schools of the denomination. Mr. T. W. Bicknell, 
president of the Boston Sunday-school Superintendents’ 
Union, will speak on “ The importance of local unions ;” 
and the Rev. A. E. Dunning will give an outline of a 
plan of work for the future operations of the convention. 


—The ninth annual convention of the Cumberland 
County (Pa.) Sunday-school Association will be held at 

. Newville, May 24-26, 1881. The programme is a practi- 
cal one, bearing on the leading advanced thoughts of our 
Sunday-school work. Among those who have promised 
to be in attendance are Mr. E. Payson Porter, statistical 



































New schools, to the number of 1,415, with 6,295 teachers 
and 52,488 scholars, were organized. The previous year 
showed only 1,217 schools with 5,629 teachers and 46,727 


| twelve cast a majority vote for no license. 


| Nonconformist colleges of London and the vicinity are 


scholars. The number of schools aided this year was | 
3,887. These contained 16,614 teachers and 157,649 
scholars. During the previous year 2,908 schools, with | 
14,510 teachers and 147,491 scholars, were aided. The | 
missionaries traveled last year over 298,815 miles, de- | 
livered 6,704 addresses and sermons, distributed 5,476 
Bibles, 10,177 New Testaments, and visited 23,396 fami- 
lies. The corresponding figures for the previous year 
showed 282,136 miles traveled, 5,977 addresses delivered, 
3,614 Bibles distributed, 9,176 New Testaments, and 18,173 
families visited. 


« 
t 


TEMPERANCE. 


—dQOut of sixteen towns in Ontario County, New York, 


—Four-fifths of the students attending the affiliated 


total abstainers. 


—Over 15,000 signatures to the pledge were the fruits | 
of Mr. R. T. Booth’s sixteen days’ gospel temperance | 
campaign in Newcastle, England. 


—From a temperance census among the voters in the 
burgh of Denbigh, Wales, it was found that 664 voters 
were in favor of Sunday closing, twenty-four were against 
it, and thirty remained neutral. 

—In Carlyle, Illinois, seven saloon keepers were recently 
arrested at the instance of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, for selling liquor on Sundays. All seven 
were fined, two of them in $100 each. The prosecutions 
have had a very salutary effect on Sunday observance in 
the town. 

—It is announced on the authority of the London City 
Press, that two of the London coffee-houses, the Caxton 
and the City of Rochester, not having been so success- 
ful as their promoters hoped, the committee of the 
Coffee Public Houses National Society has finally decided 
to put the respective properties up for sale. ; 
—In the beginning of May the First Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Brooklyn will move to a more 
commodious hall. The report read at the last annual 
meeting showed, during the year, thirty-seven business 
meetings, 863 evangelistic meetings, sixty-four prayer 
meetings, forty-nine penitentiary services, and 197 out- 
side meetings. 





YoeM. & A, 
—Special efforts are being made by the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations of London to extend their work. 
It is proposed to open new branches in five districts 
where the need for such institutions is greatest. 

—Exeter Hall, purchased at an expense of £25,000 by 
the London Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
adapted for the use of the Association at a further expense 
of £23,000, is now nearly ready for occupation. The 
inauguration meeting was held on March 29. 


‘ MISSIONS. 


—A little church of twenty-seven members has been 
gathered from the Mohammedans in Van, Turkey in 
Asia. Though small, the church is active in evangelical 
work. It has just started schools for both sexes. 


—In connection with the recent charges against the 
Blantyre Mission in Central Africa of cruelty in their 
dealings with the natives, the Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee of the Church of Scotland has ordered the recall 
of three members of the mission. 


—On February 14 a missionary conference was held at 
Calcutta, India. Dr. Murray Mitchell, of Japan, reported 
the number of converts in that country at about two 
millions. A discussion followed on the best means of 
breaking the ranks of the higher caste Hindoos. While 
it was generally admitted that the signs of the times 
were most encouraging, it was felt that a more sy8tematic 
attempt should be made to gain the Brahmins, and an 
opinion was expressed that the educational agencies of 
mission work were most likely to be successful in accom- 
plishing this end. 

~—In the April number of The Gospel in all Lands, 
Mr. W. F. McRae, of New York, has this statement of 
the work among the Roman Catholics in Mexico: “ Per- 
haps the first stray seeds of real Protestant and Christian 
faith that fell among the people of Mexico was during 
the war of our country with them. Our soldiers and 
chaplains introduced the Word of God—the Bible 
amongst this people, and from it a desire for its blessed 
truths was started. The Church of Rome, with the 








secretary of the International Sunday-school Convention ; 

Mr. Edward S. Wagoner; the Rev. A. D. Rowe, of Gun- 

. toor, children’s missionary to India; Professor Charles J. 

e Little, of Dickinson College, Carlisle; and the Rev. George 

1 Norcross, D.D., of Carlisle. 

ti SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

a —An encouraging advance is shown by a comparison 
of the work of the missionaries of the American Sunday- 

- school Union from March 1, 1880, to March 1, 1881, as 

is - gompared with the work of the preceding twelve months. 
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_ the Bible, and visited severe penalties on those offending ; 
but, after the overthrow of the Empire, freedom of worship 
was made one of the guarantees of government, and since, 
considerable efforts have been made to establish evangel- 

_ ical missions throughout Mexico. This has been attended 
with much perjl and sacrifice. 


The Romish Church, en- 
forced by the authority and tyranny of the ruling class, 
who are nearly all of that faith, have made strong, and 
even bloody, efforts to hinder and destroy the inroads of 
Protestant worship; but notwithstanding these difficul- 
ties, flourishing missions have been established at the 
City of Mexico, Vera Cruz, Zacatecas, Toluca, Monterey, 
and other points, and the work is still going forward. 


| Nevertheless, when we consider that out of the nine 
| million souls in Mexico, three-fourths of whom are native 


Indians and their descendants, and that there are per- 
haps not more than two hundred and fifty thousand 
evangelical Christians, all told, among them, we can in a 
measure realize how extensive and urgent a field there is 
for active Christian labor in Mexico. In short, that 
there is lying at our very door a sphere of missionary 
enterprise and labor for the spread of the Gospel and the 
salvation of souls, that calls every lover of Jesus to enlist 
therein. The work, too, so far acéomplished by mission- 
aries, has resulted in some very eminent conversions 
among the Roman Catholics. Even some of the priests 
have been led to see the error of their Romish faith, and 
how it has served to degrade and enslave the conscience 
and life of the masses. One of the most earnest and 
successful workers among the native races was that of 
Manuel Aguas, a priest who was converted, and from 
that time until his death in 1871, preached and labored 
with great success, ‘turning many from darkness unto 
light, and from the power of Satan unto God.’ Others, 
too, have been thus converted, and afterwards labored 
with abundant success. So that the most skeptical can 
see that the work of evangelizing and converting Mexico 
is only a matter of earnest prayer and effort, sanctified by 
the spirit of the Master. Therefore, let us a// do what we 
can to advance the cause of Christ in this neighboring 
land which has remained only too long neglected, and 
by and by great will be our reward.” 


GENERAL. 

—The Rev. Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., long the honored 
pastor of the church of the. Holy Trinity, New York, 
has been obliged by the premature breaking down of his 
health to resign his charge. His resignation takes effect 
on the first Sunday of May. 

—Document No. 18, of the New York City Mission, 
just published, is a handy guide to the churches and mis- 
sions in the city of New York. Exch ward is treated of 
separately, and has a separate map with the names of the 
streets and the positions of the churches and other 
evangelistic agencies. The population of each ward is 
also given, with the number of grogshops, and other 
statistics. 

—Die Sonntagsschulfreund, Berlin, Prussia, of April 1, 
publishes the invitation of the executive committee of 
the third International Sunday-school Convention to 
Sunday-school workers in Germany to be present at the 
convention to be held in Toronto, Canada, on June 
22-24, with the plan of work for the convention, and 
earnestly requests the superintendents and furtherers of 
the work in Germany to take prompt measures to comply 
with the executive committee’s suggestions. 


ae ae 


—From the ninth annual report of the Bethany Insti- 
tute for Woman’s Christian Work of New York City, it 
appears that last year’s record has been more encourag- 
ing than that of past years. Several new and important 
mission enterprises have been planted,—one in the 
Southern states, and two in New York City. The close 
of the year left the Institute free from debt, and with a 
special fund of $1,000 in the treasury, which it is pro- 
posed to keep intact as the beginning of a building fund, 

—At the late annual meeting of the Birmingham 
(England) Religious Education Society, it was stated 
that the total attendance during the year at the society’s 
schools was 4,583, of whom 1,997 were boys, 2,172 girls, 
and 414 infants. The number of teachers was eighty- 
three. Owing probably to the decision of the city school 
board to permit Bible reading in the common schools, the 
number of teachers had fallen somewhat during the year, 
and an appeal was made to the various evangelical 
churches for a better supply of teachers. 

—-Mr. George C. Needham, who has acted as pastor of 
the Moody Church in Chicago during the past two years, 
has so developed and systematized the work there that 
he can now leave it in other hands. He has already 


announced his intention of entering on his former work 





sanction of the ruling classes, made haste to extirpate 


of evangelizing, and will probably spend the next twelve 


9) 
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months in the Sesilteshia states. In con- 
nection with general evangelizing, Mr. 
Needham will aim specially to educate 
young men in Bible study, ‘and thus help 
to train others for Bible work. 

—A worker in Richland County, Wis- 
consin, has this to say of Sunday-school 
work there: “ We have a regular county 
convention, which meets. twice a year; 
the churches are then usually crowded. 
We have also town institutes, held quar- 
terly, which prove a great blessing in the 
organization of new schools and the con- 
version of souls, as well as in the instruc- 
tion of Sunday-school workers. A brother 
and myself, both of us laymen, held an 
institute in a village where there were no 
professing Christians. As the people were 
‘dead and blind’ we could not do much 
in teaching them, so we held some gospel 
meetings, which resulted in the conver- 
sion of about twenty-five; and now there 
is a good school there, with live teachers. 
We have about eleven hundred scholars 
in the county,—about thirty in each school. 
We have about seven thousand day-school 
scholars between the ages of four and 
twenty years, so only one in seven attends 
Sunday-school. We have great need, there- 
fore, of more laborers and more zeal in 
the great work.” 


EVANGELISM. 

—Major Whittle and Mr. McGranahan’s 
evangelistic work in Aberdeen, Scotland, 
resulted in the conversion of over three 
hundred persons. 

—A medical mission branch has been 
added to the other agencies of the McAll 
Mission. It has been established at St. 
Etienne, near Lyons, 

—Miss Booth, daughter of General Booth 
of the Salvation Army, has commenced 
work in Paris, holding meetings in a hall 
which contains 600 persons, and is situated 
in one of the poorest portions of Paris. 

—On Friday evening, March 18, the 
Lord Mayor of London held a reception 
at the Mansion House in connection with 
the. London City Mission, of whose com- 
mittee the Mayor is a prominent member. 
In welcoming the society to the Mansion 
House, he said that as chief magistrate of 
the metropolis of Great Britain he could 
be engaged in no more fitting duty than 
his work in connection with the society. 


FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


WHAT MAKES A GOOD 
TEACHER. 


M. GREGORY, LL.D., LATE PRESIDENT 
ILLINOIS STATE UNIVERSITY, 








BY J. 


{From The National Sunday School Teacher.) 


The foremost need in every true or great 
work is the worker,—the man or woman 
with the Will and the Wisdom for the task. 
In Sunday-school teaching the first want 
is a good teacher. To note the make-up 
of the good Sunday-school teacher is use- 
ful to the superintendent and important to 
the teacher himself. To present the true 
ideal is to instruct the actual. Men strug- 
gle to realize their ideals, 
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1. The will, including the warm wish 
and the firm resolve to teach. This is the 
king of all the teacher’s qualifications. 
Little wonder that many Sunday-school 
men, as hinted in the last article, should 
regard this as the solitary requisite. The 
“Soul on fire ” is doubtless almost irresisti- 
ble. Such a soul finds a way or makes 
one. But “souls on fire” 





are not as | 


Less fervent natures may win by work ; 
but no one can succeed largely without 
willing it with a firm and steady will. 
Such a will has two sources. It may 
spring from a high and strong sense ot 
duty ; or from the love of the work itselt 
or of its objects and ends. It is strongest 
and most enduring when it unites the feel- 
ings of duty and desire. The teacher who 
cannot rouse in himself the sense of sacred 
duty to God and to his class, or the im- 
pelling loye of the Saviour and of the 
souls of his pupils, lacks the primary 
qualification for his work. Let him ac- 
quire them or cease to teach. Let him 
carry them to the highest pitch possible to 
him, if he would know the highest delights 
of teaching, and win its surest, sweetest 
successes. 

2. Intellectual activity and vivacity. It 
seems like proving a truism to argue the 
need of this qualification. Teaching isa 
mental act, and the higher the teaching 
the higher the activity involved. The 
mind which. sees nothing in the lesson tan 
teach nothing. The truth must melt and 
glow in the teacher’s thought ere it can 
flow as molten gold into the minds of the 
pupils, Some minds awaken quickly and 
some only with long and patient study, 
but the teacher must be awake who would 
awake his pupils. Next to the ardent 
purpose and fervent zeal, the clear and 
vivid thought is the highest quality and 
force in teaching. It may come from na- 
tive genius, but it comes most frequently 
from the stimulating power of a well- 
studied theme. The teacher who is not 
rich in thought by nature must study and 
muse upon his lesson till the fire burns. 

8. A good manner—natural but not 
negligent, animated without being frivo- 
lous, calm without dullness, serious with- 
out gloominess, earnest without austerity 
or sharpness, kindly but not flattering, 
sincere, patient, courteous, dignified. A 
teacher is a living lesson, and his looks 
and actions are visible speech. His char- 
acter, motives, opinions, and feelings are 
judged by his manner. This acts as a 
silent force, attracting or repelling, add- 
ing weight or weakness to all he says. 
Children are severe critics of deportment. 
They may not understand our speech, but 
they read with a glance our faces. He 
must wear a double mask who will escape 
the judgment of childhood. Let the 
teacher be what he would seem, and seem 
what he is. 

4, Presence of mind—a mind consciously 


teacher and pupils. 





We have named the Will and the Wis- 
dom as primary marks of the true worker. 
These two stand for, if they do not en- 
close, the two great classes of qualifica- 
tions of the true teacher. The first sums 
up the personal characteristics ; the second 
embraces the special acquirements, Our 
discussion must comprehend these. 

I. We begin with the personal charac- 
teristics of the Sunday-school teacher— 


the qualities which reside in the man or | 


the woman, and which must be possessed, 
native or acquired, to make up the true 
teacher, 


fitting word and look each manifestation. 


numerous as the Sunday-school’s need. | inner weakness and outer force. 


present to all that is transpiring in the 
class, and consciously alert to meet every 
emergency. The whole man must be pres- 
ent in this encounter, this confronting ot 
The keen eye must 
watch every movement, the quick ear must 
catch each inflection, the ready mind must 
grasp every changing mood and movement, 
and the alert intelligence must meet with 


nor driven to a show of anger without his 
own consent, Offended, surprised, shocked, 
insulted, or amused he must be able to 
keep silent except when the calm reason 
bids him speak, and as it bids. It is.the 
immobility of the Sphinx’s face that makes 
it seem so wondrous strong and impressive. 
Self-control is the accepted sign of strength 
of character. It is the safeguard against 





These five personal attributes, thus 


| described, mark the teacher’s diasaciar | 


| and make up his power. Let him study | | 


and develop them until he feels their con- | 
scious strength. Their absence is failure | 
—their presence is splendid success. | 

II. Special acquirements are the teach- 
er’s implements; his personal character- 
istics are the parts of himself. As the | 
soldier without weapons, the mechanic | 
without tools, and the farmer without seed, | 
so is the teacher without knowledge, learn- 
ing, wisdom. Here are some of the forms | 
of knowledge which make up and mark | 
the true Sunday-school teacher. 

1. General knowledge of the Bible, its 
histories, doctrines, precepts, and promises 
—knowledge of God’s works, will, and 
ways. This implies a study of Bible lands, 
Bible times, Bible peoples, Bible customs. 
All these throw brilliant side-lights on the 
sacred pages, and make its dark places 
plain, its rough passages smooth. The 
teacher should be a fountain—the fuller 
the better—not to deluge the pupils with 
a continuous outpour, but to give resource 
and power to th. instruction. The full 
teacher teaches easily and with a constant 
charm. He may say little, but the little 
means much. The height and force of the 
fountain-head is felt in the tiniest outflow. 

2. Knowledge of the day’s lesson is 
knowledge of the task in hand. Its ne- 
cessity needs no proof. How shall one 
walk who sees neither the path nor the 
end of his journey? The teacher who 
must learn the lesson and teach it at the 
same moment carries double weight. He 
is like one required to look before and be- 
hind him at once. His force is wasted in 
quick turning, and he sees nothing. His 
general knowledge may aid him to say 
something, but the lesson of the hour is 
lost wholly, or is so belittled as to give no 
hint of its real power or richness. The 
deep is made shallow; the grand is turned 
into the grotesque. The Bible is discred- 
ited by its seeming lack of high and divine 
import. The unprepared teacher sits 
before his class, a spectacle of sorry weak- 
ness, when he should have come full of 
the play of conscious power. Like Sam- 
son shorn of his locks, he grinds wearily 
in the mill. Of the form and fullness of 
this lesson-knowledge we must write else- 
where. 

8. Picturesque knowledge. In this the 
power of illustration dwells. The world 
is full of similitudes—of subtle and beau- 
tiful correspondences. Each spiritual truth 
has its counterpart in the material. Every 
fact reflects the likeness of some other fact. 
It is by the key of resemblance that we 
unlock the door of the unknown, and enter 
ourselves, or lead in others. The great 
thinkers, writers, teachers, are always 
imaginative, picturesque, poetic. They 
see truth in its many-sided relationships 
and. correspondences. Jesus taught in 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 42,000 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time, The. uniform rate 
for ordinary advertisements is 20 cents per agate 
line for each and every insertion, excepting for 
the months of November and December, when the 
rate is 30 cents per line. Large extra editions, 
for special use, are printea during these months 
in addition to the issue for subscribers. 


An article which appeared a few months 
ago in a leading magazine, criticising the 
system of Life Insurance, was widely read. 
In a later number of the same publication 
is an article written by an able writer, 
viewing Life Insurance from the opposite 
standpoint. The powerful arguments and 
array of facts in the latter article are hard 
to refute. It will be hard, however, to 
| find a better vindication of the system of 
| Life Insurance than the record of such a 
company as the Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia. Its manage- 
ment as illustrated in its remarkable 
growth, the character of its investment, 
its low rate of mortality, and, above all, 
its fair and liberal treatment of its mem- 
bers, meets all carping objections. The 
assets of the company at the first of the 
year were $5,360,000, securely invested. 
Its Death Losses from the time of its or- 
ganization have been $1,600,000, which is 
$700,000 less than the amount of Probable 
Death Losses, as indicated by the Amer- 
ican Experience Table of Mortality, the 
general basis of insurance calculations in 
this country. 


BEATTY’s PARLOR ORGANS.—Attention 
is called to Mayor Beatty’s large organ ad- 
vertisement in this issue. He refers to the 
following well-known and reliable parties 
who have purchased and are using his in- 
struments, and who will cheerfully testify 
to their unrivaled qualities. Space will 
only permit the mentioning of a few which 
have been selected from many thousands: 
Boston, Mass.—Moses A. Dow, publisher 
Waverly Magazine ; G.H. Burt, shoe manu- 
facturer, No. 99 Pearl St. N. Y. City—I. W. 
England, publisher Sun; J. L. Everett, 
Cashier National Broadway Bank; G. W. 
Sickles, (Major-Gen. Sickles’s father,) No. 
111 Nassau St.; Bauer & Betz, brewers, 
No. 140 East Fifty-eighth St. Philadel- 
phia, Penn.—William Underhill, Cashier 
Mechanics’ National Bank. Pittsburgh, 
Penn.—L. Halsey Williams, Cashier Fifth 
National Bank. Willimantic, Conn.— 
Henry F. Royce, Treasurer Willimantic 
Savings Institution. Newark, N. J.— 
Right Rev. Father Patrick Leonard, 
(St. Michael’s Cathedral.) Plainfield, N. 
J.—J. R. Vandeventer, President First 
National Bank. In addressing the above- 
mentioned gentleman, readers of this 
paper should inclose a stamped envelope 
for reply. 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 
pene of shoeing children can be reduced one- 
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parables. The kingdom of heaven, as it 


| Absence of mind, in the presence of chil- | stood i in his thought, had its likenesses 


dren, is the abdication of all control over 
Here, if anywhere, the true teacher 


them. 
keeps all his faculties about him. 
5. Self-control or self-mastery. 


into panic, or roused into riotous revolt. 
Self-control is the first and fundamental 
condition of controlling others. The teacher 





This 
means more than presence of mind. It 
means such a mastery over the faculties 
and feelings that they cannot be thrown | long into the verses of his lesson, and he 


| said, “Never man spake like this man.’ 
| Look long enough into the open fire, and 
| one sees castles and armies and cities in 
sheen. These are fantastic and fleeting 


images. Let the teacher gaze deep and 


| everywhere ; ; and the delighted hearers | 


| 
| 


will see the mustering there of God’s 
chariots and horsemen of fire. The real 
imagery of truth will rise before him, and 


ought neither to be forced into mirth, | he tov will teach in parables. 


MRS. M. B. J. WHITE, 

, PRINCIPAL, 
GENTS WANTED tor the Best and Fastest- 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 

33 percent. National Publishing Co., Phila., Pa. 


REVISED NEW TESTAMENT, | 
HALF THE PRICE OF CORRESPONDING EXGLISH EDITONS, 


Comprehensive history of whele Bible, its transla- 
tions and payin poo Nate Sale B poem = Re- 


Vision, to each s s Wa 
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A GREAT NUMBER. 


SCRIBNER FOR MAY. 


(Extra Edition.) 


The May number of SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY 
contains many special features, some of the 
illustrations being of great beauty, notably 


A Frontispiece Portrait of Carlyle, 


one of Cole’s most striking works. It accom- 





panies a paper on “ Personal Impressions of | 


Thomas Carlyle in 1848,” by 


Raiph Waldo Emerson, 


sublished by special arrangement with Mr. 
anereen and the Mass. Historical Society. 


A Novelette by Geo. W. Cable, 
““Madame Delphine,” is begun, to continue 
through several numbers, 

There is the first paper of a remarkably 
valuable series by Col. Geo. E. Waring, Jr., - 
“The Sanitary Condition of New York” 
startling presentation of facts; an article ap 
Sir Julius Benedict on “ Jenny Lind,” with a 
splendid full- Pise portrait; “Among the Esqui- 
maux with Schwatka,’”’ by an officer of the 
party, with portrait by Blum ; 


‘“‘The Mutineers of the ‘Bounty,’ ”’ 
the Pitcairn Islanders from 1859-80, by a na- 
tive; ‘‘ In and Out of London with Dickens, 4 
with views of ‘“‘ The Old Curiosity Shop,” ete. ; 
““Artemus Ward,—his Home ahd Family,” 
with the most faithful portrait extant; a capi- 
tal short story, “‘ Honi Bit Qui Mal y Pense,”’ 
by a new writer, etc., ete. 

A richer number has never been issued. Price, 
35 cents. Sold everywhere. 

In June begins ‘‘ A Fearful Responsibility,” 


By W. D. Howells, 


which will be followed by a short novel by the 
author of ‘“ An Earnest Trifler.” 


SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 


Robert Carter & Brothers’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


(530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK.) 


Electa. By J. M. Drinkwater.................... $1.50 
Outside the Walls. By A. M. Payne.......... 1.50 
Tired Church Members. Warner........... 50 
Little Bessie. By Rev. George M. Smytb..... 7 

Violet and Lily Series, 6 v. in box........ 3.00 


Life and Times of George Lawson....... 2.00 
Deity Prayers for the Household. By 


Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, D.D......-...-. eas 1.25 
The Olive S.S. Library. 40 large i6mo vol- 
umes, popiteining mates pages, in a very neat 
POE GUNN CC neccesce .c5s dcvabsepscbenenese 25.00 


Dr. Calderwood’s | WR on the Taietipay | 
of Science and Religion................-........ 


Leaders gt em. A Book of Biographies for 
Lads. 


Wise Words and Loving Deeds. A mee 
of Biographies for Girls. Tomo 


Master Missionaries ...............-.--.....-.. 
Duties and Duties. A Tale. Giberne....... - 13 


Boys and Girls Playing. By Rev. J. C. 
yle, D.D. - 





75 


Any of the —. — by mail, — prepaid, on 
ipt of the price. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Madge Marland: An Every-Day Girl. 
Laura Francis. A picture of home- 
ont of the development of a circle of ad 
ladies into a happy and symmetrical life. 12mo, 
20 pages. 4 cuts. 41.25. 


we and Hugo. 


rk Wyllys. A delightful story for boys 

= _, » nowing | nen nc apeiety- 4 band welfare Of 
ze 

a om some ALS y and Christian. 16mo, 

Marjorie’s Good Vea," 


By Miss 8. M. Swett: A wholesome and interest- 
ing be aie for young people. 16mo. 246 pages. 


Miss Benedict’s Way. 


ay Mies, C. E. K. Davis. Sho 
Soe abenevolent life w 





what a fountain 
prove. 237 pages, 


Foreatyile Ile Sheaves. 
. ‘owbridge. The story of village 
it “1 —< told, and exemplifying the kt luxury of 
oing good. 1émo. 191 l pages. 3cuts. 80 cents. 


Hours rs with Girls. 
A choice gift- 
young ladies, full iy gee suggest Age Af 
t concerns th em. 16mo. 162 pages. 75 cents. 
The Person of Christ. 
% th the 


By Phil lip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. 
author. It shows ‘that ihe person ee pe 
history, ana the strongest 
16m0. 285 pages. $1. 


great central miracle o 
evidence of Christianity. 


One Hour a Week. 
By Faith Latimer. 
Sabbath in the year. 

Jesus Upon Earth. 


By Faith Latimer. The Bible story of our I 
life on earth, for young ore by one who eases 
and loves them.” 16mo. 94 pages. Scuts. 60 cts. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 

150 Nassau St., N. Y.; 52 Bromfield St. » Bos- 
ton ; 1512 Chestnut 'St., Philadelphia ;' 75 
State St., Rochester ; 50 Madison St. 
Chicago ; 757 Market St., San Francisco. 


R Price-list of best INVALID CHAIRS. ad 
FS _with green stamp, VT. N. W. Co., ‘Spring#leld. Vi 


~ @ET 4 BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER, 


A Bible narrative for each 
16mo. 252 pages. 8 cuts. 75c. 








—1881.— 
Improved Teachers’ Class Books and 
Primary Record Books. 


Edited by FRANKLIN ALLEN, Associate Superintendent of Olivet Sunday-school, New York, 
and Chairman of the Executive Committee of the International Sunday-school Convention. 








These class-books are prepared with a view to meet the requirements of the more thoroughly organized 
Sunday-school work of the present day, and to enable the teacher readily to keep class records that will con- 
veniently indicate the work which each scholar performs. They have been tested by several years’ actual 
experience in Olivet Sunday-school, New York, and are now published for the information and use of 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS EVERYWHERE AND ANYWHERE. Oopies may be had by addressing 
The New York Sunday-school Association, 344 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

TEACHERS’ CLASS BOOKS, Paper Board Binding, 25 cents. Cloth Binding, 35 cents. A liberal 
discount to schools desiring a number of copies. 

PRIMARY CLASS RECORD. Cloth Binding, 75 cents. 


Mailed to any address, postage paid, on receipt of above prices. 


The Ladies 


ministration from Wasumerton to the — time. 
Personal and Private history never before 
BRADLEY & CO., No. 66 N. Fourth 








AGENTS WANTED for tor “The Ladies of the White Honse or 

in the Homes of the Presidents, Ay r} Suorenting book of 

WASH INGTON LIFE ever publish History of every Ad- 
ublished, address 


‘he White House. 


Whatever else you have, you will certainly want 


MEREDITHS PO UKE NOTES 


ON 1iit 
INT. SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 188] 


WHY? First, Because the author as leader o' 
Tremont Temple, Boston, has shown his ability to supply w i pote 


are to be in four volumes of convenient size ee" with, a rt nd of af wuiticient ineengeh a 
for three months’ wear. PRICE FOR THE YEA ONE DOLLA y Cents. The 


Scripture Text for each lesson is printed in full. You "will also re a T, ely in th in _— 


INTHLY ABINET OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


the = much 





>. 















A large < —_ bow ah ne isdevoted to Anecdotes, Analogies, Similes, etc., in connection with the Inter- 
national 8S. Rd are also many miscellaneous {lustrations a the use of Christian Workers, 
ors. Superinten den Teachers. and the Religious commend it. Terms, One Dollar year; Ten 


Press per 
Os ~" ing For aer ‘of the above or anythi int the lineof 8 school lesson helps for teachers and 
Nola Tiare, address dress aaund HOWARD G GLNNEDT 


, Tremont Temple, Boston 


USE A BINDER. 


Subseribers wishing to keep their copies of 





SPECIAL 
OFFER 


SUNDAY-SCHOO 


LARGE The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
DISCOUNTS LIBR ARIES. and have them at hand for reference, should 
aes use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
Ma urchased the stock of the late paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 


‘olmes at a large discount, we are 
enabled to offer unusual inducements Sor a 
short time, All the latest and best books in 
stock. 

Write for particulars, terms, etc. 


F, H. REVELL, Chicago, 


SUCCESSOR TO W. G. HOLMES, 77 Madison Street. 
(Also at 148 and 150 Madison Street.) 


D. LOTHBOP & CO’S 
POPULAR PERIODICALS. 


WIDE AWAKE. 
20 cents per Number ; $2.00 per Year. 
LITTLE FOLKS’ READER. 
7 cents per Number; 75 cents per Year. 
THE PANSY (Weekly). 
5 cents per Number ; 50 cents per Year. 


handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the 
file complete. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 


__725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
_ & NEW 


Sindiy-sohool Certificate 


For scholars entering the school. There has been a 
demand for a certificate that was pretty and aap. 
We have been to considerable expense = etting u 

design and engraving same on stone. rint 

two colors, black and tint, on oe bristol Raed st aise 
1, makin a on Pretty e effect. The design consists 
of a scene i) Blessing Little Children, "and a 
picture of “ Sasivel *, Prayer,” the whole surrounded 


with appropriate texts, etc., etc. To reach a large cir- 
BABY-LAND. calalies wa, pare pl laced the price at the rate of $5.00 
5 cents a Number; 50 cents a Year. | 8 . Agpagens aipt ot a a. age post. 





NEW WALL ROLL FOR THE SICK-ROOM, 


Consolation in Christ. 
Compiled by J. Stanford Holme, D.D. Containing 


These magazines can be pjaced in the hands of 
young people with confidence and safety. 


: Seri cure Selections and Poetry for each day in the 
Boston : _De LOTHROP & £0., Publishers. mouth. Printed in large type, with ‘initial Silos and 
REN’S D border in red, altogether making the most attractive 


roll in the market. Size of page, 14x20. 32 


pages 
ereises jt perce. Sato on a roller, all ready to hang up on the wall. 


eet Concert Ex 
RaCTy Oat, | Samples wre two new ones mailed 


ROFITABLE) anys 8. byw nk for two Whitecent ri ‘tion 
: Present Lessons from tant Days. 
J. 8. OGILVIE & re co. 31 Rose Street, New York. 


By by meg Hoyt, D.D. 1 vol., 18mo,172 pp. Cloth, 


-, 60 cen 
Second Thousand. 
Mints and Welps for the Christian Life. 


4 By wertend Hoyt, D.D. 1-vol,,18mo, 192 pp, Cloth, 
lex., 60 cents. 
Sunday-school books and supplies of all kinds. 


Re | NEW JOY BELLS 


For Sunday Schools for 18 81 











“Better and Wealthier Chitaren” 


Every mie should have it. Book of 50 es. t also contains the choicest compouiients from 
Sent by mail for 27 cents in stamps. Mrs. JANE | 39 other Popular Authors. The fine selection of Im- 


, 420 West 52d Street, New York City. 


ARK your clothing. Your mame, Indelible Ink, 
etc., 2c. Agents wanted. C. Vick, Arbela, Mich. 


SE the Order of Service found in The Scholars 


fant ¢c lass Songs, Temperance, and Ann: 
versar y pieces, besides 41 Standard Hymns for 
Social Meetings, make it the most attractive and 
practic alS. S. Song Book published. 160 pp. (usual 
size) handsomely printed and firmly bound. $3.60 
Quarterly. Issued in leaflet form at 75 cents per 25 
per dozen, boards. A sample copy, by mail, 

—— Ho extra So: -- a. —_-—~ cts.; postage stamps will do. Specimen pages free. 
Address W. W. WHITNEY, Publisher, Toledo, 0 
| combined, A grand new work in 14 colors and 
lt, size 16x22. 2,500sold in work tia tho, Cow 


7 days by one ent, This new work 
MANDMENTS enc ~ the PRAYER wrongh: 


N 


In ordering goods, or in making inqui j : - 
9 inquiry) 17) COMMANDMENTS 432, roRp’s 


concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 





hyn Lo cnchooss Sons cee ‘The whole orn ing 

‘ , a symbolical picture of rare beauty, No matter whai 

. | advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- | business you ire n, send % cents for a carple | 
copy my new p of selling, by which I 

tisement in The Sunday School Times: 70U from 6 1 ee PEASANT, West Docs work 


West Decatur, Pa. 
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The Attention of Physicians and the 
Readers of this Paper is called to THE 


ILLOW- 
INHALER, 


A most rational appliance for the treatment of Ca- 
tarrh, Bronchitis, Consumption, or any dis- 
ease of the respiratory organs. 


WHAT CAN BE SAID OF IT. 





1, Less than four months in existence, it is affording 
relief and satisfaction wherever it is used. 


2 By its use, a patient, while sleeping at night, can 
inhale continuously the air from volatile medicines, 
contained in ingenious reservoirs in a porous mechani- 
cal pillow, which lies on the patient’s own pillow. 


3. Inhalation has been found, of late years, by physi- 
cians, to be more and more successful as a treatment 
for Catarrh, Bronchitis, and Consumption. The Pil- 
low-Inhaler only intensifies and perfects the old 
method by prolonging the inhalation from a few 
minutes a day to all night—say eight hours / 


4. If breathing sewer gas or foul air all night gradu- 
ally destroys health—an undisputed fact—is it not 
reasonable logic that breathing air impregnated with 
powerful healing and disinfecting medicines ali night 
should gradually cure ? 

5. The Pillow-Inhaler has not an atom of quackery 
about it. It is simply a device for feeding A-aling air 
to sick lungs and inflamed air passages. It is as safe 
as sunshine to the most delicate. 


6. We do not seek to undermine your family physi- 
cian, and, where practicable, we advise that you get 
from him a prescription for the medicine to be used in 
the Inhaler. What we aim to dois to furnish a method 
of administering medicine, which commends itself to 
the most intelligent physicians everywhere. We have, 
however, for the convenience of many, had prepared, 
by one of our leading druggists, a medicine formulated 
by a regular physician of high standing in this city. It 
is composed of such ingredients as Camphor, Tar, Car- ~ 
bolic Acid, Iodine, Hoffman's Anodyne, etc.,—reme- 
dies well known to the medical faculty as most effi- 
cacious in the treatment of the diseases named. The 
Inhaler will be sold either with or without the medi- 
cine, 





Ricuaryp 8. Hepexs, of Kossuth, Iowa, ny 3 “a 
host of remedies” for a dreadful catarrh. ‘He : 
“T have used the Pillow-Inhaler one week, and ‘have 
derived more benefit frum the health exhalations ot 
the medicine than any ord pon lI ever used.” 
James Lyon, Speae aine, says: “ We re- 
ceived the Pillow- mane ed all i riehe. It is allyou have 
resented it to be. My wife has been suffering from 
rrh for a number of years. She has tried almost 
every kind of medicine dhe could hear of. She says 
she had never hadianything like the Leptin ype 
She has been suffering from a oe, co 7 an 
difficulty of breathing for some time Pit 
low-Inhaler has taken away her coug 
her to breathe male and sleep 
has used the Inhaler twelve nights. 


Lewis L. For Esq., with the house of John 
Wanamaker & Co, *Philadeiphis says: ** Having been 
subjected to a great deal of suffering om a catarr 
affection of over m years’ er otitis after a 
month’s trial yt os Pillow-Inhaler I rr it one of 
the effectual remedies that has ap- 


and enables 
quietly all night. She 


w. A. puomewen, 1617 Filbert Beret, Philadelphia, 
says: “It is with pleasure I testify to the bene cial 
effects ¥3 the Pillow. Inhaler upon myent and family.” 

Mrs. JouN P. FREYER, 1313 Tasker Street, Phila- 
delphia.: testifies to the efficacy of the Pillow- Inhaler, 
po pte Dene fad it efficaciously in a severe case of asthma 

standing, also in the case of a son who 
had bronchitis of over three years’ standing. 





There are three styles of the Pillow-Inhaler—$5, $3, 
$2, according to finish, ete. Each Pillow-Inhaler is 
sent complete with its medicine ready for instant use. 





Send money by Registered Letter, Draft, or Post- 
office Order only. Address 
THE PILLOW-INHALER COMPANY, 
1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ELWYN GROVE. 

Excursion Committees should make early arrange- 
ments to secure this delightful Reenreten Grove on 
the line of the West Chester & Philadelphia Railroad, 

14 miles out, Rate low. For further information 
Sony at Office, 3100 Chestnut Street, second floor. 


ON ONE LEAF. 


An Order of Service. 
Opening Hymns. 

A Quarterly Review. 

A Responsive Review Exercise. 


The above are taken from The Scholars’ 
Quarterly for the present quarter, and are 
printed on one leaf. They can be used in 
any school. Price, 75 cents per hundred 
copies. Sent by mail without cost of post- 
age to the purchaser. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


RAISING TURKEYS 


ND CHICKENS 

Send 15 rae to NATIONAL FARMER CO., 
Cincinnati, and get by mail **What 20 Persons 
ioe oted for their Great Success in aang 

rkeys and Chickens) have to Say 

Reading what these experienced persons have to A 
will give one more information how to be enccenaen 
than the reading of any Dollar Poultry 


= Buy Quinby’s New Bee- Keeping! 


heed For $1.50, and learn how we were enabled to 
obtain a er 15,000 honey from 176 col- pry 
ae onies, last season, Bend for our illustrated 
oe deacribing best Hives, Extractors, fT? 
a) Gloves, Founda, Clover teas sel eils, ” 
OVes, e Clover as . 
= C: ROOT & BRO., Mohawk, N. ¥. 
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PUBLISHER’ S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUND‘Y SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage. 


The yellow label on each fo he shows up to what date 
@ subscriber has paid, Tee men does not by that 
date receive a request Pe A the subscriber that the paper 
be discontinued, will continue to send it. The paper 
will, however he stopped at any time thereafter, the 
subscriber so destr res, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received it. The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the exptration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same is received 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

While the papers for a club, at above rates, must be 
sent in a package to one address, the publisher desires 
o have for reference the names of all the subscribers. 
He therefore requires that each club subscription be 
accompanied with a list of the names and addresses of 

the persons who are to use the paper. 

For twenty-five cents per copy in addition to the 
above club rates, the papers wil mailed directly to 
the individual addresses of the members of a club,” In 

this case, however, the papers for a club must all go to 
= t-office, and the subscription must not be for 
han one year. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the 
game rate at which the club, as Arst formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 
scriptions to expire at the same time with the club as 
originally ordered. The new subseribers to pay pro 
rata for the time of their subscriptions. 

The papers for a club, whether going in a package 
to one address, or sent separately © the members ot 
the club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the 
subscription. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
— owey and state 

y person writing. to renew either a single or club 
eubscrt tion, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publisher, will please 
give the name of the person 4 whom the paper or 
papers ogee heretofore been sen 

ubscribers wishing to parrby The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. A separate leaffor 

every Sunday in the year. 

100 copies, one Month............<..« etnednacens ones $ .60 

100 one year 7.20 

Less than 100 copies at same rate. Orders not taken 
for less than one calendar month. 


THe SCHOLARS’ ARTERLY. Contains the Les- 
ns for three months, with colored map, beautiful 
pictures, appropriate music, etc., etc. 
00 copies, one year (four quarters) 
Bingle forts one year (four quarters) ... 
100 cop! hree months (one y+ whee 
Under 10 copies, three months, eac 


THE Susenon LEAF. A separate leaf for each 
Sunday... Printed on writing gaper, anc and requiring 
written anawers to quentions & on th 

100 copies, 01 one month 


r. - $9.60. 
Less than 100 copies at same Orders not taken 


for leas than one calendar month. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Mesars. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
joadon, E. C., wil cary Bone American Sunday School 
Times, post free, for to any address in Great 
Britain. Pier ten shillin, prepaid. The na pens will be 
sold by all the fn agh twopence, 
as will also The Sch 


"Quarterly, ice fourpence. 
ADVERTISING RATES. 


The unitorss rate for ordinary advertisements is 20 
cents te line (14 lines to an inch), each inser- 
tion, whether for one time or more, qxey oping fr, for me 
months of November and Decembe: rin, 
months there being a large extra tireulntion, chee 
with a pressure of gs ising matter for its columns, 
the rate will be 30 cents per ~ 4 line. Advertise- 
ments earls in the year, but running 
sasqngh ran Devember, will be charged at 
the increased rate for pe nine issues of those months. 
The rate for Reading Notices (bourgeois aivpe , leaded) 
inthe Business Department will be $1.00 dad ‘counted 
line for each Insertion, and for Special Notices (solid 

) 40 cents per line for each insertion at any season. 
tters concerning Subscriptions or Advertisements 
should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 
Secossers to Meneely & Kimberly, Bell Founders, 

. Troy, N. Y., manufacture a eaperior’ quality of Bells. 
Special ‘attention given to Church Bells. g@” Cata- 
logues sent free to parties needing bells. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


| hed of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

chools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN & Ti Da a a, Oo. 


HORSTMANN BROS. & CO., 
Fifth and Cherry Sts., Philad’a, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sunday-school Banners. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


Horstmann Bros. & Co., Phila., Pa. 
AMERICAN ARMS 


103 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


FOX’S PATENT. 


Acknowledged by our best sportsmen to be the mest 
gun made. It is wonderfully simple and wonderfully 
strong, easy to handle, easy to clean, not liable to get out 
of order or become shaky. It has no hinge to get loose, 
as the barrels slide one side. For pattern and penetra- 
tion they cannot be surpassed, Prices from to $150, 
Send stainp fer Catalogue. Mention this paper. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


A permanent, p Tactical road ve 
hicle, with which @ person can ride 
three miles as easily as he could 
walk one, The exercise romotes 
health andatrength. Send 30. samp 

. Si e, with price lists 
formation. 
THE yy MFG. CO. 


588 W: , Boston, 


THE SUNDAY | SCHOOL TIMES. 


CAST-IRON 


RESERVOIR VASES. 


These vases are made with a reservoir base which 
contains water, supplying a constant and even moist- 
ure, This feature is iu valuable for cemeteries. Twenty 
seven styles, prices from $6.00 to $30.00 each. 
ene price-list to the manufacturer, 

E, WALBRIDGE, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Or i Jouh Wanamaker, Philadelphia, Pa.,.A. N. & 
W.T. Westervelt, 102 Chambers St. , Geo. Worth- 
Bissell & Co., Pittsburg, 
Mich., Fountalye Floral 


inetom & Co., Cleveland, O. 
Pa., E. 'T. Barnum, Detroit, 
Co., Racine, V 


NICHOLS. SHEPARD & CO 


Battie Creek, Michigan, , 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY GENUINE 


iBRATO 
Traction and Plain Eng! nes 
and Horse-F 

i oa aeiitie 


ss 
Back wp he 


OmnEitee 
32 eis eae 


SRS ATR 


at Inst tomet tonetions Tine fam ~ apt S construc. 
tion and materials not of by other makers, 
Four sizes of Be rs, from 6 to 12 horse 
capecity, Sor at or horse = 
‘0 Bt "les of" "Mounted Horse- 
Feet of Selected cted Lumber 
9 three to siz years 
constantly on hand, from which is built the in- 
comparable wood-work of our machinery. 


Farmers | 


inv wvonticato th Sr Sa.” 
sent Inmate Ad 


aa » NICHOLS, SHEPARD & CO, - 
_ Battie Creek, Michigan. — 


HOOK & HASTINGS, 





Boston, Mass. 


Builders of the Grand Organ for the Cincinnati | 


Music Hall; the powerful Centennial Organ; the 
great Organ in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; and of 
over 


1000 CHURCH ORGANS 


for every part of the country. We invite attention to 
our new style of PARLOR ORGAN (of pipes only) at 
prices varying from $450 to $1000, and upwards. 
MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and. others, 
are invited to apply to us direct for all ‘info ation 
ee nected with our art. DESCRIPTIVE CIRC U- 
and ocle pociications Surniahed on applicati on, 
MSECOND: AND ORGANS in great variety for sale 


at bargains to purchasers. 
8t 
0., tam velan ‘0. 


IT PAYS to sel! our Rubber Printiz 


ples free, J. M, Mitten & 
SE the Order of Service, feund in The 
‘Quarterly. 

No extra 


Send for | 


| and History and Reasons Sor Revision. 





Scholars’ fu 
Inaned In jeaflet form at 75 cents 
for postage. on = 


| WEEDS Ria 
FoR COMPLETE 
On ‘entire Bible. in one volume, ever ee Endorse- 
ments mente by 008 200 ablest molars, Ada) dapte mbodies latest 
taine Lif, fe of 8 n; tables howing time of 
each ps patria het ant et authorship and dates of 
books of Bibles) ow the gerth was poopled from Noah; par- 
py and miracles ew Testaments; the twent 
four Sermons of Christin their order; the eighteen miracles 
of the Apostles. 1020 pages. 475 illustrations, spars $3.75. 
Extra terms. Selling fast. Agents making $ 400. 
smonth. Bredley Garreteon & Co., (6 x a4 8t.. nis 


43-ACTIVE AGENTS, Teachers, Students, Men 


iiccueu TESTIMONY 


Wanted to Sell 


OF By Herbert W. Morris, D.D. 
THE @ Author of Science and the Bible, etc. 
A Grand Array of Evidences to the Truth of the Word of God 


from History, Natural Science, Modern Research and Every De- 
partment of Human Knowledge. Recommended by the "Press 
and Leading Clergy of all Denominations. A Magnificent Vol- 
ume Suited to the Times, Clear Type. Fine Illustrations, 
Paper and Binding. Sells Rapidly and Agents Easily Clear 
#60 to $100 per month. Send for Description and Terms to 


J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philad’a, Pa. 





bh pe sharp,shrewd men, from 25 to 35 | 
years of age, with a good education, to learn my | 


sy’ atecn of selling books by subscription, and then to 
as se managers in different States of the Union. I 
y after short trial, men who have ir -y 4 from 

+4 $1,200 the first year, and from $1,500 to $2,000 

the secon yee, Give age, ex 
send this, . J. HOL ND, Springfield, Mass. 


READY FOR AGENTS The event of the Century. 
REVISED NEW TESTAMENT 

f= portant im- 

provements and new discoveries. Send 50e. for sam- 

yea book and agency. A. GORTON & ©O., Phila. 


ENTS WANTED QUICK to sell the 


“REVISED NEW. TRBTAMENT. 


Now ready for Agents. 
ri and wanted by thousands everywhere. 
ch tor men or ladies to make money:/as¢. 

Outfit 50e. Act quick. 
BROS., Pubes. 723 Chestnut St.. 


HUBBAR 

Ag ENTS WANTED ~2 the Best and Fastest- 
Selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 

33 per cent, National Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa 


GENTS WANTED <VYERYWHERE to 


sell the best Family 
Knitting Machine ever invented. Will knita 
pair of stonkinas with heel and toe complete, in 20 
minutes. It will also knit a great variety of fancy work 
for which there is always a ready market. Sénd for 
circular and terms to THE TWOMBLY + wad > ta 
MACHINE CO., 409 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


EUROPE. 


Free programme, full information of 


MAY AND VACATION PARTIES. 


Guaze’s Tourist Gazette gives fares for hundreds 
of Tours. By mail, 10 cents. 


T. E. BOND, Box 5152, Boston. 


re ance 
Particulars free. Address 


Best and House in 


OR America 

A Ca N 

New Organ with 2 S$ 
full sets of reeds, 9 stops, with book 

and stool, on 7 50. A new7 oct. Piano with stool and 

Instruments al! warranted for 6 years, 

and sent on 10 days th trial. songs parennes if not as 


New ready. Send for one 
and save money. as i rans. or E. lath Bt., »New York. 
ORGANS = Buos tof B up. Pa 3 Pat ae 

atty, ashington, N. J. 


ThompsonSts. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Ustad by <4ll — a 


A CREAT OFFE 


THIS MONTH!!! 


Immense Steck of New and Second Hand 
PIANOS & ORGANS at Great BARGAINS. 
New ORG ANS, $30,up. New PIANOS,$150, 
up, cash. WARRANTEDG YEARS, Instru- 
ments sold‘oa Small Monthly Payments. 
Also, to Let, and Rent Applied irPurchaaed. 
HORACE Ww ATERS & CO., ig og see ty 
ers and Dealers, 826 B Broadway, New York, 


1681 1881 
GEM er GEMS 


By ASA HULL. 
A NEW 8S. 8S. MUSIC BOOK. 


Were it possible to collect the cream of all Sunday 
School music not found in this book into another volume, 
it would nt equal in brilliancy or usefulness the “GEM 
OF GEMS.’ lit is precisely what its name indi- 
cates—a collection of ** Gemes.?? It has 192 pp., 32 
more than usual, at the old standard price’ Board 
covers, 35 cent< each; $3.60 per dozen, $20 per hundred ; 
paper covers, $3 per dozen; $25 per ‘hundred. 

By mail, postage prepaid, 3s cents each, 
$4 20 per honw . paper covers, so per dozen 

One Specimen C Py; 5 oe by mail, 
25 cents, Address Ss 


Y Have no superior in tone and workmanship 


NOW | READY. 


a hey 


BJ suited to the weakest st mach. 
BJ suite no other. Sold by druggisis. 
Wootricn « Co on every label. 


" lad 
yet a lag. cxpenee Any la <2} 


urkish 
Sree Tie, “Bend stamp stamp for cire 


eras how, Boston, 


| ORGAN GEMS. 
| BATISTE’S ORGAN VOLUNTARIES. 


| ORGANIST’S RELIANCE. 


rience ‘in life, ‘and | 
| stowed by an enthusiastic pupil on a former book by 


| that every 


Most desirable edition, low | 


| 843 Broadway, 
Philad’a. | 
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AOR ORGANISTS| a 


($2.50.) 
ORGAN SELECTIONS. 


By F. L. DAVENPORT. 
(91.50.) By PETERS. 
2.50. 

BATISTE’S LAST COMPOSITIONS. $2.50. 
(10 Nos., each $1.25. 
THAYER, 


Complete, $6.) By EUGENE 


ZUNDEL’S ORIGINAL ORGAN COMPOSI- 


TIONS. 


In these six well-made books will be found a very 
large number of voluntaries, some classical, some new 
and light, but all good. Organists will be glad to use 
the longer ones intact, and to adopt the shorter com- 
positions as themes from which to vary. 


($1.25. ) 


Johnson’s New Method for Harmony. 


(31.00.) By A. N, JOHNSON. “The best book in the 
world ” (for its object), was the commendation be- 


the same author. However that may be, this is bis 
newest treatise, and can hardly be excelle 4 for plain- 
ness of e xplanation, ease, and thoroughness. It does 
not attempt Counterpoint, or any of the higher 
lems of c om position ; but confines itself to those things 
organist, every good player, and every 
‘the people’s music” ought to know. 


prob- 


composer of 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., J. E. DITSON & CO., 
New York. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 
We advise every Sunday-school in 
search of a New Song Book 
to examine 


GOOD AS GOLD. 


By Lowry and Doane. 


SOME OF THE RICHEST HYMNS IN THE LAN- 
GUAGE, SET TO BEAUTIFUL MELODIES BY 
THE ABLEST WRITERS OF SACRED SONG, 
ARE FOUND IN THIS COLLECTION. 

It contains sy hoe ag in excess of the usual number 

in books of its class, and embraces 239 hymns and 170 


tunes, at the old popular price, $30 per 100 copies in 
board covers. 


A specimen, in paper cover, sent on receipt of 2% cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


Attention |! Sunday-schools. 


a@ 48 pages of —_ bey may ms of S. 8S. 
songs have been tos" . Straub’s 
Popular 8S. 8. pa ay Sook. 


MORNING 
“LIGHT! 


This places it far above all others in the QUAN- 
TITY and Rhy Td of both WORDS and MUSIC! 
It is printed from large, clear type, on pages 


One-Fourth Larger 


Than those of other 8. S. Pinging Books. 
It would be a GREAT MISTA to adopt ANY 
other book before examining the 


MORNINC LICHT! 


The addition alone is worth the price of the book. 


Specimen es free. Don’t fail to send us 25 cents 
and receive by return mail a sample copy of this 


MOST SUPERIOR BOOK. 


THE ROOT & SONS MUSIC CO., Chicago, Ill. 


RIGHT CEMS,” 


By the author of ‘“‘SONGS OF VIC- 
TORY,” &c., issued March 10th, 1881. 
Over 2000 Copies sold before its issue from 
the Press, one party ordering 1000, 
It contains 160 pages of wp he ae | ‘*Gems” for 
Sabbath Schools, Prayer and Gospel Meetings, &c. 
Is the ‘*Gem”’ that singers have been looking for. 


Price, per copy, 35c: Per dozen, $3.60. 


“SONG “SILVERY 
TREASURY” ECHOES,” 


Contains 176 pases of Kalen eee and best Sing- 
Choice Music for Sab- book for = paty 
bath Schools, &c. Be bath Schools. 


Price, per doz., $3.60. | Price, ver doz., $2.40, 


We willsend aspecimen copy of EA of these 
books on receipt of 5Q cents. CH 
Address all orders, plainly to the publishers, 


CRIDER & BRO., 


yvorR kK, PA. 


AGENTS! AGENTS ! AGENTS 1 
JOHN B. GOUGH'S bran’ new book, / ntitled 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW 


fs the best chance ever offered to you. Its Scenes are drawn 
from the bright and shady sides of real H/e, an 


oy 6 John B. Gough 


portray them. For Pathos, Humor, and intense interest, it is 
without a peer. It is the “booming '’ book for Agents, and out- 
-= x, others 10 to 1. 80th thousand in press. 1000 Agents 
om and women. By is the time. Exclusive Terri 
“8 


cial Terms wag Send for Circulars. Address, 
‘Woiriiney TON & O8., Pubs., Hartford, Conn. 

In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 


Sweetest 
Melodies! 
Richest 
Sentiment! 


aR: be a 8 
.00 PER HUNDRED. 
60 PER DOZEN. 


| saw the advertisement in The Sunday Schoot Tunes 
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$65. Beatty's Organs 


petro THE “LONDON,” 


New Style No. 0, 5,000. 


~veocay |B Useful Stops. 


® Dispacre a e 
-BA 


















Market 
St. 


Upon receipt of a postal card, spe- 
‘cifying the kind of goods wanted, we 
immediately send by mail, gratuitously, with 
widths and prices marked, samples of 


} Chestnut 
$t. > 


Dress Goons, SILks, Etc. : 


showing the latest styles, and enabling a purchaser in any 

part of the United States to select satisfactorily, and order 

the goods conveniently, with certainty of receiving onl 
> ’ S 











































mill a eH Pune! pal Forte. 


ty | a 


i) (a @) Dulcet | 
what are sent for, and at precisely the same prices paid wel © GRAN D ORGAN. 


@) Aolian. 


by city customers who buy at our counters. If, upon @ VOs BUMANA, 


Duis si i 


aa are i! 


we request their return, and send others in exchange 
refund the money at once if the purchaser prefers, 


Our New Spring Catalogue 


"1 13) Flute Forte. 

4) OCT COUPLIR. 
(15) Bourdon, 

96) French Florn Solo. 
ay) Righ sht Knee Stop. 
(8) Grand Knee Stop. 


@) Echo. 
| | | | ANAL 10) Dulciana. 
examination at home, any articles fail to be as expected, ii Ht dO) Datciana. 
i’ 12) VOX CELESTE. 
Hi 


NM 


an A ee , Se 





(19) Beatty’s New Patent 
ll the d 1: book. wit! STOP ACTION. 
embracing a l t 1€ € epartments in one large ook, witha |< _fiuana Tra TNPORTANY WOTICR. 
system of ordering goods by letter more convenient than ——. / e+ pa On April ist, and until Bept- 
any heretofore, will be mailed, without charge, to those | Xo, bo, will contain § ful 


scribed herewith), instead of 
4 sets 14 stops as formerly. 
pm Mtoe special, and made 
‘ly as 
Mid-Summer Holiday Offer. 


defy Competition 


It contains five petit five 
full sets of the Celebrated 
Golden Tongue Reeds, as - 
lows : 2 sets of 276 Oct, cock h. 
regulars, ; set 
Bass, 1 set FR NUL HORN, 
rc 1 set \ Ox cs LESTE 

ULL SET 


Two knee 


who send us a postal card containing name, town, county, 
and state: nothing further is necessary,—we will under- 
stand what is wanted. 

Our stock, which forms the greatest variety in one 
establishment in the United States, includes Ladies’ Suits, 
Shawls, Millinery, Underwear, Hosiery, Gloves, Jewelry, 
Laces, Embroideries, Shoes, Linens, Gentlemen’s Cloth- 
ing, Housekeeping Goods, China, Silverware, Furniture, 
Carpets, etc. Address, 


John Wanamaker, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Our Store, known as the Grand Depot, occupies the block at Thir- 
teenth and Market Streets, extcnding to Chestnut Street and 
Hall Square 


a mT Patri 


‘ic 


= —— t ff 


~ ay nts 
lamp- stands, pocket for mu- 
sic, Solid Black Walnut Case, 
carved, veneered extra large 
Fancy Top, as shown int 

accompanying picture. ~It 
isa very Stylish Case. Up- 
right. bellows, Steel springs, 
métal foot- plates, ray for 
moving &c. Height, 72 in.s; 


t 24 tn. S Lenathe 

aéhn.; Weight, : 

p livered on cars here $65 
stool, book,music only 


B@Price boxed de- 
It is Unequaled ! 












{NM NITY 
LU A 





City Hall Square, and has an area of between two and 
three acres on the ground floor alone. 


Street 




























bat pees hapel, and Pa to $1 32Ntop:. Bab Organs,on! $15 
Splendid New D Full Sets Reeds, For oss. i ‘Ohered for $ Magn! MY lees 
Instrument. Other desirable new styles now ready. &g- Pi Grand, Sevare and Upright, $125 to $1,600. 

T by Post Office ‘Money Orders, Express prepaid, Bank Draft or by a registered letter Money 


Ret freight charges will be paid both ways by me if the instrument is not just as represented, 
Berinded and fretaht if you do not remit with order, Be Sure to send for Latest Illustrated Cate. 

“ 3 Quarterly,” 4 Mid-Summer Holiday Circulars, &c., SENT FREE. «€ - 
Address: or call upon _ DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jere “2Ys 


20,000. 






NEW CARPETS. 


YARDS, NEW DESIGNS, BEAUTIFULLY COLORED, 


ORBD GES] : 


LLUSTRATING 


ONS 


aac 50. cents, 85 cents. . 75 cents, $1.00. > 
a . x TAPESTRY BODY P 7 . 
.°® . INGRAINS. 60 cents, 90 cents. seamen eT a 85 cents, 1.10. | tf { 1.35 to $1.75. 
ay | f a NA] ce) N \ | he } fone sd $= BRUSSELS. ) $ cents, 110 | BRUSSELS. } 7 
WILTON and MOQUETTES. OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUM, LIGNUMS. Good Value, at al! prices. 
MATTINGS in great variety. All prices. tas | and MATS, from 75 cents to $250.00. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 


REEVE L. KNIGHT. 1222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 











VU van ane « 
ey ew flalrer 


E SUNDAY sc OL SU Pe 


m ¢ NI 
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Samble C 


RINTENDEN® 


2 NPH ‘re 





An Offer 


wr, ruc RESOURCES .. 
CONSUMERS OF TEA AND 





FLOWER 


Over 1 distinct varieties, All strong Plants 

h labe! Sistine safely by mail. Lasgest assort- 

Ww prices, | In business 27 years. Guaranie: 

tatigfaction. comprises all desi RA, varieties, es 

mature plants sent. Our new Titustrated Hand- 

sent free, contains name and description of — 

nstructions for successful cultivation. Al 

slsewhere 7 scnding for our new 

All lovers o coor should have oar H 
Every buyer i heap ants should have A 

ing new an ch nts BROTHER send for —; 
senienel ly OT & THOR 
















a plant, with 


D- BOOK 


one want 
land- Book 


‘est, Chester, Pa. 


Nv 





E.PLRO 


‘STRAWBERRIES: ROSES 


iF YOU INTEND TO PLANT Small Fruits, 
Roses, a Vines, Flowering or Vegetable Plants, 
send for my free Catalogue full of information. 


STRAWBERRY CULTURE S22 'c.stamp. 


EORGE S. WALES, Rochester, New York. New York 


HE Wild Strawberry, RED CLOUD, is larger, of 
better flavor, more hardy and productive, than 
any cultivated variety known. Price of plants, by 


mail, $1 per 12, $5 — 100. 

The Wild Raspberry, DAKOTA, is very large and 
yredestve it was uninjured this last winter with the 
hermometer 44 below zero. Price of plants, by mail, 
40 cents each, 4 per 12. 

The Wild (BIGHORN MOUNTAINE TER. 
berry is large, black, immensely productive, 
delicious. Price Cd pleats, by mail, 

CHR. DELINDE, 
Far-West Nurse sj Running Water, Dakota Territory. 


“The Williams Evaporator.” 


For the preservation of all kinds of fruits and vege- 
les, anufactured by 8. E & J. M. SPROUT, 
Send for circulars. fener Lyc ens Co., 


BARLOW’S | 
INDIGO BLUE! 


GET A . BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER, 


Goose- 
and very 
50 cents each. 


Pa, 


Tuk FamILy Was BLUE. 
For Sale by Grocers. 

D. 8. WILTBERGER, Prop. 

ea N. Secend ‘Bt, Phila., Pa, 


SUPPLIES Country Homes 
with CHOICE 
Small Fruit Plants and Grape 
Vines, and makes some singularly 
liberal offers of plants with the = perbly illustrated book 
“Success with Small Fr ptive cata- 
logue free. Address E, P, P. Roe, Cornwall-on-Hudson. NY 





Sc. per bushe) 
on CORN an¢ 
20c0on WHEA' 
ig tively by 
saved. For Illustrated Pamphlet, ng full par 
iculars, address The Thomas arrow Me Geneva, AY 


THE DINGEE '& CONARD CO'S 
BEAUTIFULEVER BLOC 


DOMING: 


estal a SPECIAL 
5 OF motes $s 





RoE po E 

for BORE p slontr, 2 aes 
Tamed 
oi inveled. for $1 


rp Sens p ~ 
ir for 8 19 Heat 26 fs or 841 
38 for $5; 75 for IVE 


AWAY, in Srintenol 
than most establishments arom. Oar 
a complete Treatise on the Boo pp. et antly dhusrated, 
describes 500 newest and choicest ties — free to ail. 
>’ THE DINIEE & CONAR D CO. 
Rose Growers. West Grove, Chester Co., P® 


GRAPE VINES. 


All Leading Varteties in large supply. Warranted 
true “i name, Prices low. Also, the celebrated 


EW WHITE GRAPE, 


PRENTISS : 


fend Panta | for Price and Descriptive List. 
Trees, 8 1 Fruits, ete 


T. S. HUBBARD, Fredonia, M :. 





s13. We 
ras Bn Rose! 










COFFEE. 


We have made a s ialty Gating the past four 
years of GIVING AWAY as EMI sis ae those 
who § ¥ CLupss for our Te INN E SETS, 
GOL ND TEA SETS, SILVER- PL ATE D 


WARE, and other articles both useful and ornamental. 

We import and buy direct from manufacturers all 
the goods we handle, and own them at the lowest pos- 
sible price cash will purchase. During the past four 
years we have sent from our store over 12,000 o1 
these orders, and they have gone into almost every 
State in the Union. « 


We keep tn stock every variety of Tea known, and 
at all prices. 


Below area fewof the many Premiums offered: 

With a 85 order we send a Silver- Plated Caster. 

With a $10 order we send an English China Tea Set 
of 45 pieces. 

With 9 @15 order we send a Silver-Plated Custer, 

Pickle Dish and Butter Dish, or an English China Deco- 
rated Tea Set of 44 pieces. 

With a $20 order we send a French China Gold 
Band Tea Set of 44 pieces,oran English China Dinner 
Set of 106 pieces. 

We have hundreds of letters like the following: 


Glastonbury, Ct., Feb. 27, 1881. 
Gentlemen: My order for Tea and Dinner Set arrived 
safe the 15th inst. Am very well pleased with both, 
and shall send another order in a few days. 
Yours, rs. H. D. Nobler. 
Worcester, pwd Jan. 27, 1881. 
F. M.-Linnell, Manager London Tea Co.: ‘Tea and 
Dinner Set came safely8n due time. Am very much 
pleased with both. As far as I have heard, the T ea 
Ha 4 es perfect satisfaction. Respectfully 
Mrs. Charles W. Hurd. 
Middle Granville N. Y., Feb. 18, 1881. 
Mr. Linnell, Manager London Tea Co.- Tea and 
Premium of Moss Rose French China Tea Set received 
and all satisfactory, and I any so delighted I have 
already started another Club. Yours respectfully, 
M. Augusta Prouty. 
Manchang, Mass., Jan. 30, 1881. 
Gentlemen of the London Tea Co.: My order for 
Tea and Coffee, with Premiums, came to hand in due 
time, and as sound as a nut. Every one is pleased 
with their Tea and Coffee, and my wife thinks she is 
well paid for her trouble in getting up the Club. I 
know of $100 in orders from this town that you will 
receive ina few days. Yours truly, M. C. Latham. 
we also send Teas by mail without premium, post- 
age paid, at list prices, to those who wish for choice 
and are so situated they cannot obtain them at 
| 4 For full price and 
tal, with address PLAINLY WRITTEN 
Mention 8. 8. Times. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO.,| 


remium lists, gent us pos- 





801 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





KANSAS. 


ACCOMPANIED BY A COUNTY MAP oF THE 
STATE AND A FINE MAP or tHe UNITED 
STATES, Wit BE MAILED FREE. 
WRITE FOR A COPY TO 
A. S. JOHNSON, Lano Commissioner, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 











No pre! 
popular for 

on’s Combina- 
Diploma. s Sold by all 
Drugxists, Stationers, News Agents & Fancy Goods 


For marking any fabric with @ common pen. ra- 
tion. Established SOyears. wg tna et 
decorative work on linen. Also, 


tion. Rec'd Centennial Medal & 






25 Imported useful Household 
Articles for Samples and Agents cata- 
logue for a 8c stamp to pay postage = 
packing to all those who ees th 


Ts Eki Importing C 














4th Avenue, New 





L. J. MABCY, 1840 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
For convenience and efficiency, tor private or ter 
public use, they stand 


ars free. jes, 1 
Bciopticon Manual, éth Fd. wate, 
Splendid Ontfite at Rattam Priva 

In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 
by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 
» Sunday School Times. 





© 
To Meet all Demands for ou 
. an couse Wiese 
untin ey-Wind- 
ing Waltham Waien, 
Exce cap’: Over movement, 
which is nickel. Considerin 
time and quality, this is the best 
atch ever offer’d for the money, 
We send one of the above fully 
warranted, with guard and key, 
to any address, ©. 0. D., wi 
privilege to examine, but our ew 
tomers will find it less expensiv 
to send us money (€12) b 
tered mail or postoffice order, and 
‘on receipt of same will forward watch ordered, at our risk 
and expense, and if not approved on sight, can return it te 
us and we will refund the money. 
Catalogue eee of more expensive watches, 
jand other goods, sent free on application, Address 


Wm. Kendrick & Son, 
110 Fourth Ave., VILLE, KY 


Sa” When writing, mention bass rom — 
EXCELSIOR ~ 








CROQUET 


Three Patterns, 
10 to ® inch cut. 


/HORSE 
MOWERS 
2% to 40 inch cut. 
OUR 
SIDE-WHEEL 
MOWER 


Lightest, Simplest, 
end most Durable. 


FOR HAND oe 


ap sata 


or ee / 


All our Mowers guaranteed, 
: We make no second. 

\ quality Mowers. 

for Tiustrated Circular and Price-List. 
CHADRORN & COLDWELL MPG. CO. , Newburgh,N.Y. 


Coraline Corset. 


BONED WITH A NEW MATERIAL, 


called Coraline, which is 
vastivy superior to horn 
or whalebone. 


A Reward of $10 


will be paid for every cor- 

set in which the Coraline 

breaks with six months’ 

ear, It is elas- 

and very com- 

is not affec- 

ted by cold, heat, or mois- 
ture. 


For sale by leading mer- 
chants. by mail 


Warner Bros., 
ae eel s« Broadway, N. ¥ 
SEEDS — PLANTS — FRUITS, and 
GAaAARDEN SUPPLIES 
of all kinds for COUNTRY HOMES. 


Verbenas, 4c. each, Holiotrope. 6¢., Pansies, 4c., P 
Coleus, éc., Geraniums, vais Uh acatelinch.cs cncah® . 


Valuable — PREMIUMS — given away, 
15 Papers Choice Flower Seeds, for 


F. R. PIERSON, 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


Natelonges sent free to all.—Write for ono. 


AUTOMATIC 
Eye-Glass Holder. 


ETCHAM & 
McDOUGALL, Mfrs., 
A Liberty Place, N. Y. 
Miniature Yachts. 
Send for catalogue. A beautiful 
sample 10-inch Sha , with sail, 
sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents 
instamps. O.M. BLUNT &CO., 
78 Teneyck St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
TO MOTHERS. 

Use the Novelty Carriage 
Protect your baby’s eyes from 
the sun and too strong light 
You use an umbrella, why not 
for ? Nothing will shield 
as well. The Novelty is the 
only Carriage which has springs 
that can be regulated to the 
weight, give natural motion 
same as ing baby in arms. 
Beware of imi ms. Send for 


ee #) Broadway, next block above Stewarts 
ACCENTS WANTED! 
THROUGHOUT THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Special inducements to those having a 
capital of $100, 
H. WaTK«ns, 24 Harrison Ave., Boston, Mass.§ 


AZORS, KNIVES, SCISSORS, TABLE . 
RERY AGES anos tat cae RAS 








25 Library Numbers. 
vF-Von 


Ee IBQ 
per 5 cts. 
eseau »¥. — 
TO CARD COLLECTORS. 
We offer 80 Handsome Advertising Cards, size 4's x2\% 
inches, no two cards alike, sent by mall, Rental tt 
b ents, They are worth 50 cents. ddress J. 8. 
OGILVIE & GO., Publishers, &1_ Rose St., New York. 
alifornia Sea Shelis & Mosses. Collections of either ; 
pos! paid ; In Boxes, and 75 cts. Address, Mrs. 
Florence Perey, Weed P. O., San Diego Co., Cal. 
1 PACKAGES RELIABLE FLOWER SEEDS 
by mail, 2% cents, BELL & CO., Windsor, N. Y. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, yp Pages that saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday Times. , 
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Have you ever taken THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES? Over forty thousand teachers of 
various denominations are now using it, and we would be glad to add you to the number. The 
best talent of the country contributes to its columns. For each department of lesson work the 
ablest scholars and writers are secured. We are confident that you will find the paper an enjoy- 
able one in your home, as well as a great help in your work of Sunday-school teaching. 
HOW T0 GET | The subscription price is $2.00 a year; but if you do not feel pre- 

* pared just now to subscribe for a full year, you can have the paper 


sent to your address every week for three months for fifty cents. If you like, you can fill and 


cut out the blank here given, and mail it, together with the fifty cents, in silver or postage 
stamps. 


Please send THE SuNDAY SCHOOL TIMES every week for three months to the following 
address. Enclosed find fifty cents to pay for it. 


WHEN A NUMBER of teachers unite in subscribing, very low subscription rates are given. 
You can probably form such a club in your school easier than you think for. The club may sub- 
seribe for only three or six months, if you can more readily start the matter in that way. A 
club of twenty for three months will only cost five dollars—or twenty-fwe cents for each member. 


HERE ARE THE CLUB RATES IN FULL.—From one to four copies, one year, $2.00 
each. From five to nine copies in a package to one address, $1.50 each. From ten to nineteen 
copies, in a package to one address, $1.25 each. Twenty copies or more, in a package to one 
address, $1.00 each. No charge for postage. Subscriptions will be taken for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. While the papers for a club at the above rates must be sent in a package 
to one address, the publisher requires that each club subscription be accompanied with the 
names and addresses of the persons who are to use the paper. For twenty-five cents per copy in 
addition to the above club rates, the papers will be mailed directly to the individual addresses 
of the members of aclub, In this case, however, the papers for a club must all go to one post- 
office, and the subscription must not be for less than one year. 


Mot Yh. tlt b, 


a DAO 


We venture to say that you will not be long in supplying your class with THE SCHOLARS’ 
QUARTERLY if you once see a specimen copy of it, It will not only delight them, but will help 
them greatly in their home study of the lesson. The finest number ever issued is the one just 
out for the second quarter of this year. It contains a double-page colored map of “The Path- 
ways of our Lord,” with the journey lines printed distinctly im colors. This map alone is actually 
worth the price of the whole book. There is also a beautiful full-page picture of Jericho. The 
lesson features of the QUARTERLY, which have made it so popular with the thousands of teachers 
who have used it, are fresh, varied, and helpful. No teacher can afford to miss seeing this last 
number. The price is 25 cents a year, or $25 for a hundred copiesa year. Sent by mail without 
cost of postage to subscribers. Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly 
rate ; under 10 copies, three months, seven cents each. To Supply a Class: For five scholars, 
one year, $1.25 ; three moriths, 35 cents ; for ten scholars, one year, $2.50 ; three months, 63 cents. 
Send seven cents for a specimen copy. Any teacher ordering the QUARTERLY for his class without 
first seeing a sample copy can have his money returned if the books are not entirely satisfactory. 

This publication, which is issued from the office of THE Sunpay ScHOOL TrmEs, should 
not be confounded with the various cheap Quarterlies sent out by different publishers. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. furnishes each Sunday’s lesson on a separate sheet by 
itself, with questions, notes, home . i references etc. The leaves for each 
month are sent by mail in ample time for distribution. The price is $7.20 per hundred copies a 
year, or 60 cents a month, and the same proportionate rate for larger or smaller quantities. Con- 
sidering the amount of paper and printing furnished, and the care given to its preparation, this 
is the cheapest Lesson Leaf in use. 


THE QUESTION LEAF is meeting a want long felt by superintendents and teachers, who 
have desired to increase lesson study at home. The questions are printed on writing paper (a 
separate leaf for each Sunday), and require written answers from the scholars. It does not take 
the place of other lesson helps, but is.a valuable supplement to them. The leaf has been used 
for several months by*some of,the best Sunday-schools of Brooklyn and New York, and is sure 
to come into general use as soon as teachers learn its value. Price, 80 cents per hundred a 
month, and the same proportiofiate rate for larger or smaller quantities. Orders not taken for 
less than a full calendar month. 


THE BIBLE AND ITS STUDY. This remarkable little book of “ promptings and helps 

| to an intelligent use of the Bible,” is one that every teacher should have. It is a reprint ot 

articles that appeared in a special number of THE SunDAy ScHoo. TimEs. The National 

| Baptist, Philadelphia, says of it, “ Rarely does a book of less than 100 pages contain so much of 

| what is radically and permanently valuable in the study of the Bible. It is gold all the way 
ry BD ned. 





| through.” The Congregati 
| Austin Phel 
| Doctors W. M. Thomson, E. de b 
intelligent use of the Bible, the result cannot but be exceedingly valuable. 





| of our church, and every scholar old enough to understand it in our Sunday-s¢hool, if we had 
| to do so at our own expense.” 


John D. Wattles, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


MARCUS WARD & CO., 
611 & 613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


Invite the attention of Sunday-school Superinten- 
—— yond Teachers to their large assortment of illu- 
na 


Sunday-school Reward Cards, 


comprising 118 varieties, as follows: 


Orders for Ten Dollars nett assorted 20 per cent. dis- 
count, and sent, post-paid, on receipt of money. Cata- 
logues sent on application. 

ILLUSTRATIVE GATHERINGS FOR 
PREACHERS AND TEACHERS. 
A Manual of Anecdotes, Facts, Figures, Proverbs, 
Quotations, etc., adapted for Christian Teaching. 
Rev. G. 8. Bowes, r of Chillenden, Kent, 
gland. 2vols.,12mo. Muslin, each, $1.75. 

“ Sabbath-school teachers will find the work invalu- 
able.”—&S. &. 

“For variety, 0 Ama mae and excellence of senti- 
ment and availability in thristian teaching, it is de- 
pa 2: superior to anything we have seen.— ¢ 


Published by PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, 
914 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Brooklyn Furniture Co. 


will send FREE to 
of Furniture. If 





ONE WORTH HALF A DOZEN 
OF ANY OTHER KIND. 


For Lame 





WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK....4Gc. per oz. 
les and for 


A 36-page let, 
Knitting . Suk etook ev Miivens, Money 
Bables’ Caps and Boots, Laces et. be sent to any 
address on receipt of Six ts. stamps 
received as money. 

THE & ARMSTRONG CO., 
238 Market St., Phila.; or, 469 Broadway, New York. 


AG CLEMMER, 
S. W. Cor, 13th & Chestnut Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sole agent for the celebrated Calenberg and 
Vaupel Pianos, Warren Organs, Miller Or- 
gans, and Packard Orchestral Organs. Par- 
ticular attention is called to the 


WARREN ORGANS, 


Which have a richness and sympathetic quality 
of tone not found in any others. Prices, $35, 


$45, $55, $65, $75, $85, $100 and upwards, 





_B , says, ‘‘When such writers as Dr. Barnas Sears, Professors | 
|. M. B. Riddle, Philip Schaff, and George Rawlinson, Bishop C. J. Ellicott, and | 
Pressense, and Howard Crosby, combine their ideas about the 
. .. If we were a | 
| pastor again, we would put a copy of ‘The Bible and its Study’ into the hands of every member | 


depending upon ornamentation and power. 
| Instruments to rent or for sale on easy terms. 


tit SHORTHAND 
| LESSONS BY MAIL can be given with 
| perfect satisfaction to the pupil. Senc 
| for circular of terms. HARRY ANGELL 
3<4 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


The Household Favorite 


The Paragon of Folding Tables. Light, strong, ele- 
gent, durable, yore measure “Soalers 
it, 


on every top, 8 vith steel b 
on every t Re Samily will t. 
ARNOLD, Honeoye, N.’Y, 


if din 1 fo an 
it sol r aoe, W r 
a ; — RH. AR y 
GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 
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that . Should, ho , an advertisement of a not in be inadvertently inserted, 
‘The Sunday Schoo! Times intends,to admit only advertisements thas Are pop A ene fT ay yt good standing ily 





